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I.—THE REDUCTION OF EI TO. I IN HOMER. 


From the fact that there is no great physiological dissimilarity 
between the diphthongal elements e and 2, their combination in a 
diphthong xar’ émxpdreavy (€2, 2) has not been able to maintain 
itself under all conditions, suffering a change, which, in the case of 
ét, is assumed to have taken place in the proethnic stage of the 
Indo-European languages. Johannes Schmidt (K. Z. XXVII 
305) has attempted to prove that before a consonant or as a final 
sound, -é? was deprived of its weaker element, ¢ standing as the 
representative of the compound (7ds, Lat. vés, from réi+-s ; 
locative -2), while dz and 42 were preserved in their entirety when 
exposed to similar conditions (supatyd/ (ais; populot vilku). 
However this may be, in the case of ez, where the resemblance 
between the component parts of the diphthong was greater than 
in that of é, an assimilation of e and z took place (the latter sound 
overpowering the former), which, in Greek, according to Brug- 
mann (Griechische Grammatik, 1885, §15), produced a closed ¢ 
sound by the end of the fifth century. This closed ¢ sound 


yielded at an early date in Boeotia (“circa 400,” Larfeld, Sylloge, 


p- xxxiii) and elsewhere in Greece in the third century’ to that 7 
sound which we meet with in Latin and Gothic as the remnant of 
the ancient diphthong. In early Latin, it is true, we find traces of 
ez (deico, etc.), but in general Latin represents a stage of vocaliza- 
tion in which the ancient diphthongal sounds have lost their 
primitive coloring, many having become monophthongic. In 
Gothic the constant representation of the 7 sound by ez, and the 
occasional use of the same combination to express « and n, show that 


1In Attica the change became general about 100 B. C. 
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the Gothic diphthong represents the itacistic pronunciation current 
in Greece at the time of Ulfilas. As regards Brugmann’s theory, 
I think it more probable that the spurious diphthong (« from e-++e 
or from compensatory lengthening) was the forerunner of the 
change, and that it drew in its train the genuine diphthong (e« from 
e+<or proethnic ez), since the genuine diphthong continued to 
be a diphthong at least in Attica during the fourth and third cen- 
turies. About 380 B.C. the spurious « became diphthongal in . 
character." Whether Brugmann’s view or the other here presented 
is correct, is, however, immaterial to the subject under discussion, 
which does not purport to give a detailed explanation of the 
physiology of the sounds « and ». 

In the first volume of Bezzenberger’s Beitrage (1877), Gustav 
Meyer has collected from Homer and elsewhere a number of 
supposed examples of this reduction of « to 7; and in his 
Griechische Grammatik (1880) he has not changed thé view 
maintained in his earlier essay : that we find in so early an author 
as Homer unmistakable traces of this change.? Curtius wa8 also 
of the same opinion, as may be learned from several passages of 
his Etymology and Verbum.’ The authority of the epigraphic 
monuments, as briefly given above, is thus placed in direct oppo- 
sition to the authority of the Homeric text as understood by Meyer. 
In his Grammar Meyer commits the unpardonable error of 
comparing itacistic with Homeric forms, assuming that the former 
are more ancient than the latter because an z found in Homer 
appears as « in inscriptions. 

This paper has for its object a new and more thorough investi- 
gation of the cases claimed by Meyer and others as examples of 
the monophthongization of «, so far as they are found in the text of 
the Homeric poems. 

The well-known ablaut relations of « (e-o-v) have been treated 
in full by Saussure, G. Meyer, Bloomfield and others, and latterly 
(with especial reference to the Homeric forms) by myself in the 


1 After 380 there are but few traces of E for e. The last example dates from 
the year 333. 

*Fréhde, in the third volume of the same journal, seeks (p. 9) to confirm 
Meyer's theory by adducing other instances. 

3 Cauer’s (Studien, VIII 252, 1875) assumption that ec is produced from ¢ in 
early Attic by a “ depravata pronuntiatio ” is entirely without foundation. Nor 
can et from ¢ be explained as the modern German ¢, M. H. G. 7, according to 
the theory of Kuhn (K. Z. XII 143), Scherer (Gesch. der deutschen Sp.’ p. 39) . 
and others, stimulated by Grein (1862). 
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treatise “ Der Diphthong EI im Griechischen unter Beriicksichtigung 
seiner Entsprechungen in Verwandten Sprachen” (Géttingen, 
1885). The material here collected may serve as a supplement to 
my former paper, and at the same time it has caused me to. 
modify my views of some few positions assumed there. Up to 
1881 the prevailing theory was that in certain cases the transition 
of « to 7, and through 7 to t, was to be adopted. In that year 
Osthoff proclaimed in the fourth volume of the Morphologische 
Untersuchungen, in a lengthy essay of 406 pages (without an 
index), his theory that ¢2, 7, are proethnic in both root and suffix- 
syllables. It is impossible here to enter upon an elaborate 
criticism of this theory, which in reality is an attempt to overturn in 
part the hitherto received views concerning Indo-European vocali- 
zation. Its corollary is that the proethnic accent was not merely 
chromatic but also exspiratory. i, 7, found in individual languages, 
owe their quantitative dissimilarity, he maintains, not to special 
laws active in these languages, but to the existence of a universal 
law antedating the separation of the various groups of the Indo- 
European family. This law produced three ablaut-gradations of 
the root: “low,” Aim; “middle,” Aer; “high,” Aw. According 
to Osthoff, therefore, all roots which have 7 or i are equally 
ancient so far as the separate languages are concerned. The / root 
was developed from the root in the proethnic age. If a verb in 
Homer has 7, in Menander ¢, the one has no quantitative connection 
with the other ; both are equally ancient, and the difference between 
them is merely one of incidence ; the z happens to appear some 
six centuries before the % Throughout his entire book there is 
but little account taken of special or specific Greek laws, though 
compensatory lengthening finds here and there an unimportant 
_ place. Of itacism and of the power that certain consonantal 
sounds have to color or to lengthen a neighboring vowel there is 
but little mention. Kiva is not from *xdivye, Aiolic xAivve, but is 
parallel, so far as the long vowel is concerned, to Old-Norse Ari, 
“touch,” Germ. hrind. rive and cindmi have mere parallel forms of 
the same root-vowel. Ifa form with EI occurs on an early inscription, 
and Homer has 7, the Homeric form is original, and the claims of 
the EI to antiquity are cursorily dismissed. The phenomena that 
belong specifically to a language he does not investigate, and the 
individual development of a language in coloring its vowel-system 
he seems not to accept. Latin, Gothic and the various Germanic 
branches, which from the character of their vocalization do not 
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show the original diphthong ¢7,’ are made to serve as parallels 
with their long 7’s to any Greek or Sanskrit 7 A language with 
the musical accent is judged by the same criterion as another 
which has the exspiratory or has mere survivals of the musical. 
There is thus no perspective in the book; one language, ao 
matter what the age of its literary monuments, is placed on the 
same plane as another. A proethnic law which explains all 
the vowel-phenomena of each individual language is a thing as 
yet unheard of. Do not the dialects of Greece assert their indi- 
viduality in their treatment of palatalization? A dull uniformity 
is made to supplant the elasticity of Greek vocalization. Osthoff 
fails to see that it is no proof of the non-existence of an Homeric 
form with EI when he merely cites a supposed parallel z from 
Sanskrit. The enormous amount of material collected by Osthoff 
(pages 1-276) in support of his theory is in part worthless, as the 
laws formulated by him for its explanation are, to a great extent, 
laws dealing with his conception of sentence-accent, which he fails 
to illustrate adequately. Sentence-accent played no doubt an 
important réle in coloring Indo-European forms, but its laws have 
hitherto not been conclusively made known. The old and, to my 
thinking, well-established theory of accentuation whereby, for 
example, the E sound is expelled by a shifting of the accent, is 
denied, and the new view proposed that 7 arose by assimilation of 
ét, ot, at, etc., before a consonant when the eZ did not have the 
accent; i from 7 if the z syllable became toneless. Itacism, in the 
general sense of the word, is therefore not a peculiarity of an 
individual language, it antedates the existence of all individual 
I. E. languages. i before consonants arose, furthermore, from 
zi uu when followed by sonants. 7Z wu arose from the same assimi- 
lation of the A element as in z #, but remained uncontracted 
because the consonantal function of the second element was 
necessary. 7 before a sonant=7 before consonant ; 2 is from 7Z by 


1 We must except the few traces of e¢ in Old Latin, which, earlier than ai, az, 
eu, ot, ou, lost its diphthongal nature, as deivos, guei, Apolenei. Even these cases 
are placed in doubt by Stolz, Lateinische Gram. §37. and é are expressed by 
et sometimes, and ¢ and ¢ are constantly confused. 

* Osthoft’s explanation of the phenomena of long and short vowels fails to 
recognize the significance for the I. E. vowel-system of disyllabic roots, the 
existence of which Saussure has rendered probable. Thus the weak form of 
J geyé (to use the diacritical representation of Hiibschmann, who in his 
“ Indogermanisches Vocalsystem ” attempts to mediate between Osthoff’s and 
Saussure s theory,) is 77; of peya, pi. 
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the loss of the sonant mora as in the case of i from iz Such is in 

brief Osthoff’s theory ; those who desire a fuller explanation are 

recommended to the book itself. It is not the place here to discuss 
*“ conjectures about conjectures,” 

We have to deal with 7’s that are to be explained by the specific 
laws of Greek linguistics, with others that were produced by the 
action of laws of the Greek language, which laws operate also in 
cognate languages, and lastly with other instances where 7 is 
Indo-European and found in Greek and elsewhere. It is not 
asserted that because an explanation for the 7’s that are collected 
here is sought in Greek laws, the help of related languages not 
being neglected, a confusion is established between the science of 
Greek linguists and the science of Indo-European linguists. The 
one is embraced by the other. That there are many cases of I. E. 
z in Homer is not denied, and there are e. g. some 60 proper 
names, some of which are property of cognate languages and 
contain an 7 not yet explained. 

The uncertainty attendant upon the explanation of Homeric 
forms is, of course, materially increased in the case of a sound 
which suffered itacism. This holds good to a greater or Jess 
degree of all texts transmitted to us by the hands of copyists of 
the itacistic period. We must, therefore, not be misled when our 
manuscripts appear to preserve ancient forms which are really 
itacistic, ¢. ¢. dupeiéas in the Papyrus fragment of a. I give here 
a summary of the oldest MSS of Homer with respect to itacistic 
forms : 

1. Inthe Papyrus fragment of Q, first century B. C., itacism is 
not restricted to so few instances as is the case of other old MSS, 
but runs through the entire MS. 

2. Papyrus frag. of 3, the youngest of the papyri, has no 
itacistic examples of the confusion of « and 2. 

3. Papyrus frag. of N, the oldest of this class of MSS, has no 
instance of itacism. 

4. Ambrosianus pictus saec. V-VI, 11 instances of «x. 

5. Syriac palimpsest saec. VI-VII, 17 instances. 

6. Venetus A, saec. X, is remarkably pure. 

Finally, in the Codex Etonensis, Townleianus, Vindobonensis 
No. 5, Cantabrigiensis CCC, all younger manuscripts, itacism is 
very frequent. 

Judging from the testimony afforded by epigraphics (and this is 
the only certain testimony free from the contamination of tradition), 


. 
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the first instance of Attic’ itacism is earlier than 300 B. C., the next 
about 285, and about 100 B. C. itacism is general. In other parts of 
Hellas the itacistic orthography prevails from the end of the third 
century. I except, of course, the dialect of the Boeotians, which 
first indicates graphically the change that was destined to under- 
mine the individuality of a great part of Greek vocalization. From 
the relation of sound and writing in Boeotia, which is undoubtedly 
closer than that prevalent elsewhere, we have a good criterion of 
the pronunciation of particular sounds which is often lacking in 
other dialects. From the third century on the tendency to itacism 
obtains with increasing rapidity. For example, in Kaibel’s “ Epi- 
grammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta,” < stands for « 166 times 
in 113 inscr., « for t 420 times in 280 inscr., « for t 20 times. No 
distinction is here made between the genuine and spurious diph- 
thong. « was originally written for 7 alone, but we find that « 
stands for ¢ sporadically after 50 A. D., but after 150 it is quite 
frequent. In the second century A. D. the distinction between « 
and « had become a “crux orthographica,” and even before the 
birth of Christ it was well-nigh impossible. (Cf. Blass, “Aussprache 
des Griechischen,” 2d edition.) If then this uncertainty existed 
at the time of the writing of the Papyrus fragment of Q, are we 
justified in assuming that our text of Homer (which resembles that 
of the xowai éxddces issued after the edition of Aristarchus, though 
there were editions bearing this name before his time) is a trust- 
worthy authority even for the pronunciation of the period of the 
Alexandrian d:opberis? The Papyrus fragment of N dates pre- 
sumably from the time of Aristarchus, and it is free from itacism; 
yet I hold that to conclude, in the face of the testimony of the 
inscriptions, that Aristarchus himself was not liable to error in his 
attempt to restore a text which should represent those current 
before the archonship of Euclides, is highly improbable. Assuming 
that itacism existed in Greece at the time of the recension of Pisis- 
tratus, what proof have we that the Alexandrians had any knowledge 
of texts in vogue at that date? It is maintained that Aristarchus 
collated* the editions of Massilia, Chios, Sinope, Argos, Cyprus, 
Crete, and that of the poet Antimachus (floruit circa 400), whose 
éxdoars is said to have been based upon several of above mentioned 


'Cf. Meisterhans, “ Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften,” Berlin, 1885, and 
the review by O. Riemann, “ Revue de Philologie,” 1885. 

* La Roche, Homerische Textkritik, p. 21, “von A. ist es selbstverstindlich, 
dass er sie selbst verglichen habe.” 
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editions. If one reads the evidence adduced by La Roche in support 
of his statement, it will be clear that the case is not only not proven, 
but that it is involved in great obscurity. It is the opinion of many 
scholars, such as Giese and Wackernagel,’ that neither Aristarchus 
nor any of the Alexandrians had any MS authority antedating 
B. C. 403, when the Ionian alphabet was adopted in Athens. 
Though Aristarchus had texts before him more authoritative than 
those in the hands of Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, Aeschines, etc., 
which must have been free from itacism, yet, as our vulgata is the 
vulgata of the first centuries after Christ, we cannot be certain 
either of Aristarchus’ own transcription of the old diphthongal 
sounds or @ fortiori whether or not our tradition represents the 
true reading of the fifth or earlier centuries. We must, therefore, ° 
in any given case of Homeric z, later «, be in doubt as to whether 
we have to do with a genuine instance of -the weakening of « to z 
dating back to the time of Homer, or whether we are dealing with 
a case of itacism of a later age. 

Furthermore, the testimony of the grammarians, scholiasts and 
lexicographers is invalided from the fact that the changed pro- 
nunciation affected their statements as to orthography, and from the 
fact that the latest of them at least spoke according to quantity, 
disregarding the length of the unaccented syllables. The diversity of 
testimony may be illustrated as follows: Herodian says that in the 
adverbs « is written after 6, A, p, x, the Anecd. Ox. is at 
variance with this law ; Herodian, whose especial endeavor it was 
to preserve the old forms, prescribes -ri;.Choeroboscus, however, 
writes -rei. Nor is the remark unfrequent: “this is written with 
e«, Others say with 7.”* And instances like the following are com- 
mon : epdewv, 531; Schol. B, ipdwv; Hesych. ipdwv. In the course 
of the following investigation the testimony of the grammarians 
will be occasionally introduced, though from the foregoing it will 
be clear that no absolute fidelity to the antique forms is to be 
expected from them. 

It is now my purpose to give a list of all words which I have 
been able to collect (many being entirely new) as supposed instances 
of the monophthongization of « in Homer ; the result of this investi- 
gation, which, in view of the difficulties mentioned, must be more 
or less tentative, will be stated at the conclusion. In Homeric 


lSuch is also the view of Sayce, as I learn from a recent communication. 
* La Roche’s HTK affords a good survey of the inconsistencies of the gram- 
marians, ¢. g. pp. 184, 345, 259, 260. 
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times no such confusion existed between the genuine and the 
spurious «, as is an established fact for the latter part of the fifth 
and for the succeeding centuries. Nor is there any confusion in 
Homer between genuine or spurious « and genuine or spurious ». 
The supposed monophthongization of « refers to that « which, in 
almost all cases, is a genuine diphthong. 


ADVERBS IN «, 


I. Forms in Homer. 


These have been inadequately treated by Dantzer, K. Z. 16, and 
by Kiessling, K. Z. 17 ; the explanation of the vowel-coloring by 
' the latter is antiquated and neither treatise can be regarded as 
possessing intrinsic value. The diphthong is here genuine, being 
equal «-+-locative ending «. The e stands in close relation to o 


dprbpé Vo). 


A. 

donovdi. « © 512 CD, 0 476 X 304 in many MSS, not domovdy as 
composita with a- priv. have « ors The ultimate syllable has the 
ictus. Reasons for noting the position of the ending in the verse 
will be given later. 

rptoroxt K 473 6 MSS have «. Ictus. Hesiod Theog. 127 -ci. 

peracroyi ¥ 377 C «a, ¥ 757 Ahas«t, 7 MSS «a. Ictus. 

abrovuxyi © 197 4 A, « CD. The stem may be a vowel, cf. rdvvuxor, 
vuxeia; if consonantal (cf. temperi vesperi) the « has suffered 
lengthening sub ictu. adrovueri is late. Herodian -ei II 464, -i 
I 505, 512, II 464. 

abeci. 

aici EI CIA 59, 33; 79,9; 469. Roehl 375 Chalcidice; 321, 4 
Locris ; 314 Phocis; 30 Argos. aiév is not supported by Thessa- 
lian div, and, though it occurs only on metrical inscriptions (CIG 
284, cf. 3806, 4158, 4633, 4700, 4943), is probably to be removed 
from the text of Homer. J. Schmidt, K. Z. XXV 24, XXVII 
306, explains aiei=aiFeoi from *alos—=ayus, weak stem to the 
strong stem aifas- in *aiFaca—=ale. dyus causes Pott difficulty, as 
he expects *aieF: (*doreFe) and not the Cyprian form aifei. But as 
this word shows in the oldest times a variety of stem-formation 
(Lat. aevum, Goth. aiveins adj.; aiéy in Homer is from analogy 
to the »-stems), I do not regard it improbable that aiFei has taken 
its origin from an «/o stem. This view is strengthened by the fact 
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that in case Schmidt’s explanation were correct we should have to 
read aiFéi in the text of Homer (which the metre forbids), according 
to the law that when o disappears between the vowels «-«, 
diaeresis is required except in the case of such words as either 
form or contain a proceleusmaticus (réAetos 

Schmidt, K. Z. XXVII 299, sees in Thessal. div as in Lesbic ai 
the neuter-accus. of an « stem, and adduces as an argument against 
the weakening to . the fact that the Thessal. dialect possesses no 
vy épedxvorixdv. The inscription from Larissa, Collitz, Dialekt 
Inschriften, No. 345 (1. 29, 32, 33, 38, etc.) invalidates his statement. 
The » in question is the same as in sépvow, etc., cf. Meister 195, 
and aérw on the recently discovered Gortyn inscription. I find 
foll. instances of « for «: Aiolic CDI 304, 35, 37 (319 B.C.) ; 238, 
12 (180 A. D.) (dei 319, 5 before 167 B. C.) cf. Sappho’s (96) 
dimdpOevos according to Cramer (Anecd. Paris. III 321, 22). dictros 
CIA II 329, 41 third century B. C.; Boeot. 7i CDI 429, 7. In 
Homer the « is always preserved intact. 

The rejection of Schmidt’s assumption of an -es stem for dFei 
does not lead me to assert that an -: stem may not have existed in 
Greek parallel to the «/o stem, nor that this is not found in Thes- 
salian div’ accus. masc. and fem., Lesbic ai neuter accus.* The 
plastic nature of this word as regards its stem formation, makes it 
not unlikely that we shall have to separate certain di- forms from 
others with ai as in Attic diowo: where « is itacistic for «. aids, the 
form in the Cretan and Laconian, dés inthe Heraclean dialect have 
not lost the locative case-sign 1, which is rarely expelled as a final 
sound ; these forms are neuter accusatives, as ojres, y6és, to *alos = 
I. E. divas = Skt. dyus. Cf. also abroerés airoere’, abrobedés abrobed«i. 


B. Ending mostly with a- dv- privative. 

dpoynti depev A 637 proves nothing as to the original quantity.— 
dpaynri at end of hexam. @ 437.—dvaimori v. 1. « only » 532 and P 
363. Ictus.—dvovrnri X 371. Ictus.—dwdpwri O 228. Ictus.— 
éypyyopri K 182. déxnrs form the only exceptions to 
the original oxytone accentuation of these adverbs. 


1Cf, my treatise “ On the diphthong EI,” page 42. aiFé would bea ur ique 
exception to the above law, which should perhaps be modified by adding that 
in the case of certain -i7 formations -ei7 may have become -/7. 

? The Thessalian dialect does not reduce ec tot Meister, I 298. 
. *Lesbic offers no trace of an v ég¢eAxvorixév in the inscriptions before the 
Roman period, cf. Fick, Odyssee 32, and Leipziger Studien, 1881, Vol. IV. 
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C. Ending -on. 


dvaori 892. pedeiori. 
Our MSS authority (with the exception of A) in the case of 
adverbs that show a consonant, except r, before the locative case- 
sign, permit the form «. In the case of -ri the long vowel 
predominates, assuming that it hasnot been lengthened pro tempore 
by the ictus. Only d- éeym and two in -ori show Tf. 


Il. Evidence afforded by Inscriptions. 


mmowei Amphipolis Cauer* 551, 10 about 350 B. C. 

donovdei Aiolic GDI 315; domovdi 312, 11 which increases the 
probability that the. is long in the two Aiolic forms cited below. 
CIG 2354 Ceos.—xai dovdei 2053b Thrace; domovdei 2056 Thrace; 
2256 Samos; 2264 Amorgos; 2675-78 Caria. 

avOnpepet CIA II 471, 71 first century B. C. is uncertain. 

dxourei R. 380 Thasos. Herodian wrote -i. 

dvarei CIG 104. 

dovdei CIA I 41, 13 fifth cent. 

navddu Lesbian, Cauer’ 430 B, 3. 

dovdi Bechtel, Aeolische Insch. Bezz. Beit. V 61, 10 in Roman 
characters. The formula dovdi domovdi C’170 Telos. Cf. CIG 
2053. au, etc., have been otherwise explained. iowa Attic, may, 
however, be referred to this class. 

évopaori CIA I 40, 44 (424 B. C.) 

(The Doric forms derdci, roure?, rnvei, adrei, etc., never suffer reduc- 
tion. The deictic < in oirooz, etc., is Skt. ¢ old Bactr. z or if 
and not from «.) 


III. Evidence afforded by Later Literature. 


(The earliest author is cited for each case.) In comparison with 
Homer the later literature shows that these adverbs are on the 
increase. 

A. Vowel-stems with -« as adverbial ending: mavdnyei Aesch. 
Aesch.—airoBoei Thuc., Herodian II 464.—dépodei Thuc.— 
dpaye’ Thuc., abropayed Dio Cass.— rap Cratinus.—zavorxei Plato, 
oixee Menander, with regression of the accent. ote. has no imme- 
diate connection with ofxo: as has been frequently maintained. oixed 


1 Collitz, Griechische Dialekt-Inschriften.” 
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= vegé.—airoyei Grammarians, Et. Gud. Isidorus ; traces of -i are 
rare.—dBovdei, Suid.—ddporgci Suid. —d6poei_ Philes. 

B. Vowel-stems with -i as adverbial ending: dyuoéi Archilo- 
chus, cf. Herodian I 505, 11.—dyoxi Aesch., Herodian I 505 -«i.— 
Thue. v. 1. -ei. macovdi Xen.—vovvpi Eurip. v. 1. 
Aristoph.—ravoxi Plato. Phrynichus says that the form with -«i 
was common with the Athenians.—ravdayy Anthologia Pal. V 
44.—évdopvxi Hesychius.—mavoppi Hesychius.—aépnvi, dxuwdvvi, duerpi 
Suidas.—drowi Agathias.—-dxdayyi Longus.—dvevpet and -i Et. 
Mag.—drarayi Suidas.—dxporvyt A. P. 12, from a vowel-stem 
probably.—éyxurt Archilochus, «-stem, cf cutis. But atrohefed Clem. 
Alex., Herodian II 464, and atroyei Gram. 

C. Ending -ri -rei from verbal adjective in -rés : 

I. tT appears in dvart Aesch.—doraxrt Soph. 

2. The short «in the following words may be either from zt or 
transferred from the tof consonant-stems. Besides the -es-stems 
mentioned below I have found 8 other examples of i from 
stems ending in a consonant: dSoari Pind.—éyxovyri Pind. no verb. 
adj. in -rés.—éyepri Soph.—doraxri Soph. 

3. Quantity is doubtful in Hdt.—dxovri Thuc. (L. and S.z), 
no verb. adj. in -rés.—dvwpori Luc.—ddaxpuri Isocr. 
—dxpiti Lys. 

4. -rei in denpuxrei or -i Thuc., Herodian.—dxdavorei or -i Cal- 
lim. (z Draco, 37, 96.)—d«pnrei or -i Joseph.—airoparei or -i Nonnus. 
—airoevrei Dio Cass.—dvonrei Herodian. 

-ort is always short in the post-Homeric poets, though we find 
that Herodian (II 464) writes dm\evorei dyeAaorei, the « of which 
stands probably for 7, as occurs after 50 A. D. 

D.Stems jin -es. drpepi Aristoph. Ravenn.; Boisson. Anecd. -« 
—npepni Aristoph. Ravenn.; Boisson. Anecd. -ei recte accord. to Din- 
dorf, Stephan. Thesaurus s. v.—dyeAed Xen.—airoerei Theocr., Bergk 
avroevei from evos.—mavebvei Dio Cass.—nayyevei 
Anthol. Choerob. (8rdBos or BAdBn). 
—<drpBi Pollux Or cf. Steph. Thesaur. s. v. 
axpans. 

In reconstructing the pre-Pisistratic text of Homer that method 
is gradually meeting with favor, which, basing its conclusions 
on the results obtained from a collection of the oldest forms found 
either in literature or in inscriptions, establishes as Homeric the 
oldest demonstrable Greek (not Graeco-Italic or proethnic) form. 

Such is more or less the procedure of Christ, and which met no 
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little opposition at the hands of Curtius. Nauck’s position is pecu- 
liar. He at one time adopts correct ancient forms, at another 
follows the MSS in preferring impossibilities. The statement of 
the correctness of the method named above does not assume that 
in each individual instance the Homeric form is necessarily the 
most ancient. 

As regards the special point under discussion the argument is 
an a fortiori one. If the material, here for the first time collected, 
does not prove that all Homeric adverbs in -: (excepting those in 
-ri) from vowel-stems should be written with -e as the oldest form, 
it at least places the onus probandi upon the shoulders of those 
who maintain the contrary. Of the adverbs from the authors of the 
fifth century that show -i, at least half have -ei as a varia /ectio, 
while fifty, if not seventy-five per cent., of all the forms adduced 
show the older form. Epigraphic testimony is apodictical proof 
that in at least two-thirds of the endings « was the accepted 
orthography. Upon what unstable ground do they then stand 
who maintain that the reduction had taken place in the epic period, 
that in the fifth century the old form was regenerated to yield in 
turn to -: of the latest grammarians ? 

In the case of adverbs derived from -rés, the reduction from -rei to 
-rt has in all probability taken place at the time of the writing 
down of the Homeric poems, despite the fact that the MSS offer 
two cases of -rei. The coincidence that -rt occurs only sub ictu 
remains a coincidence merely. The fact that -ri is short in a few 
cases even in Homer ; that in the literature of the fifth century we 
find but one case of -rei, and that with the v. 1. ri, renders more 
conclusive the argument that -ri was felt as an ending at an early 
period, as in ékym, where there is no corresp. -ros. Were it not for 
the existence of the intermediate -ri, the form, -r¢ might be 
explained by the accent shifting, which may have been the genesis 

of many adverbs in vy. It need not surprise us that in one class of 
adverbs we find the reduction to « an accomplished fact, while in 
another the old diphthong has been preserved. Phonetic laws do 
not affect all members of a system “at the stroke of twelve,” as 
Curtius was wont to remark. The suggestion should, however, not 
be suppressed that it is possible that -rv-orv in Homer has the -7 of 
consonant-stems transferred to those stems which end in a vowel. 
If we should adopt this explanation it would remove even this 
instance of the reduction, but the ease of an explanation by 
analogy is oftentimes dangerous to its probability, and a more 
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conservative and more defensible standpoint is the one maintained 
above. The causa movens of the monophthongization remains 
veiled in obscurity; and the simple statement that a desire to 
relieve the heaviness of the syllable made itself felt fails to exhaust 
the question. 

If, however, in the case of -z parallel to -e we admit the exist- 
ence of the former form in Homer, it is not to be explained as the 
result of the assimilation of the elements of the genuine diphthong 
of the case-ending, whatever may be its origin in later times. 
That in a few isolated cases in the later, 2nd generally in the latest 
literature the -7 may have arisen from e« I will notdeny. But that 
the transformation had taken place in the eighth century B. C. I 
cannot believe, and for those who shrink from accepting the authority 
of the inscriptions, poets and historians of the fifth century to such 
an extent as to correct the text of Homer in the few cases where 
-. appears (excepting -r/) I will offer another argument based on 
the origin of the forms themselves. It may be prefaced that two 
principles appear to be active in the oldest stages of the Indo- 
European languages : 

1. If a preposition, adverb or adjective is united with a substan- 
tive to form an adjective, no suffix is necessary. 

2. The “secondary suffix ya” (to use the common nomenclature, 
though in reality I doubt the existence of a factor “ ya” in the 
formation of this class)’ is employed if from a substantive (-a-stem) 
an adjective is to be derived. 

Mahlow (“ Die langen Vocale A E 0,” p. 121) makes the obser- 
vation that in the case of (1) the -a-stems become -z-stems. To 
be sure we find a few uncompounded -z-stems existing parallel to 
the -a-stems (¢éka RV. later goct AV.), therefore forms like 
bhadragoct RV. are of less value as examples; nevertheless there 
are a large number of cases where the -z-stem is first found in 
composition. In Slavic (sugubi sugubi), Keltic (sutain suthin 
from fan), Gothic (ganuogi ganohs), and in Latin this phenomenon 

is observed. In Latin there prevails an increasing tendency to 
transform other stems into -z-stems, which has even led to the 
difficulty in distinguishing the consonantal from the -z-declension. 
What is there parallel to this in Greek? The Greeks seem to 
have been disinclined to infuse into their language these -7-stems, 
a large number of which they do not possess in the substantive 


1ya-stems are really from the locative ¢-+- a paragogic element a, 0, etc. dépt-o-¢ 
ag(e)vei-d-¢, etc. 
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inflection. On the contrary there is constantly present a tendency 
to adopt the “-ya-stems” (mdvyvxos mavvixios, both in Homer). 
Cannot these “-ya-stems” have driven out the old adjective 
--stem declension? That it must have once existed we cannot 
doubt, therefore it may not be unlikely that in wavdnpi we have the 
neuter nominative, in wavdnpei' the locative of such an -:-stem, 
which has been supplanted by mavdjuos. Adverbs in -: or -e are 
not formed from simple uncompounded adjectives. mdvdnuos: sub- 
limus:: ravdnpi (-ei) : sublimis is the ratio which Mahlow assumes. 
The fact must not, however, be suppressed that there are difficulties 
in the wey of this explanation, one of which I will briefly mention. 
If wavdnpi be the neuter nom. (or accus.) of an adjective -«-stem, the 
ultimate syllable should be short so far as Greek is concerned. 
Can the neuter suffix a—=Skt. i have been dropped, leaving the 
stem either in the pure short form or with the lengthened stem- 
vowel? For the u-stems we have Skt. puru and pura, but in 
Greek no such example, since that adduced by Mahlow is incor- 
rect (yAdgu not yAdgv Hesiod. Op. 533). For the -:-stems we can 
discover no case of the long vowel. gpus, are = 
Skt. feminines in -7s* and therefore do not belong here. 

It is alien to the purpose of this paper to enter into a discussion 
of the origin of the locative adverb in Indo-European. My 
purpose in making mention of this theory was this: to show that 
the monophthongization of « in these adverbs is undemonstrable, 
and that there is at least a choice between two explanations to 
account for the existence of -7- parallel to -e: in the text of Homer; 
either that -z had crept into the text at the hands of the writers of our 
manuscripts, or that its existence, together with that of «, is mor- 
phologically justifiable. Both explanations cannot of course be 
correct, but to suppress either the one or the other attempt at eluci- 
dation would be to lessen the balance of probability against the 
assumed monophthongization. 


1 Brugmann in his Griech, Gramm.‘ calls “ probably” a locative. 
Pott in B. B. VIII 39 suggests that the -z of these case-adverbs is comparable 
to the deictic i of vuvi, etc. He gives, however, no reasons for his conjecture. 
The locative readily lends itself to such adverbial use. For Sanskrit cf. 
Whitney, §1116. 

? Lanman, “ Noun inflection, p. 366. Brugmann’s(Gr. Gramm.) assumption 
of a form 76A%¢ on account of rodiryc is without foundation, since -Zry¢ appears 
as a pure ending (resulting from contraction ?) no matter whether the substan- 
tive was an -t-stem or not. Cf. édirne, etc. 
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SUPPOSED INSTANCES OF THE DATIVE-ENDING 
APPEARING AS 7 IN HOMER. 


Hartel, Hom. Stud. I? 56 seqq., has sought to prove the 
existence of the old dative-ending « in the formz. G. Meyer 
(Gram. §345) calls this explanation a probable one. The z occurs 
in sixteen words in Homer, in each case the -: being in arsi. 

A. The ictus rests upon «, which is followed by a single consonant: 
7 times, 5, 5, 3, 3, Atavre 3, wrddci 
2, marépe 2, kparei I, "Acde I, AiBaxe 1, xdpvOe 1, vyi I. 

. B. The ictus rests upon «, which is foll. by a double consonant : 
obevei 8, 3, 2, 2. 

C. The ictus rests upon «, which is foll. by a muta cum liq.: 
6, imeppeved 4, 3, 2, I, marépe I. 

D. The ictus rests upon «, which is foll. by a vowel: érei 6, 
‘Hpakhéci 1, 1, odxei I. 

The curious forms A:Ferpépns (CIA 402; 447, 53, Wecklein, 
Curae Epig. 39, Herwerden, Lapidum de dialecto Attica testimonia, 
Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 1885, p. 25). 
AFeibews Cyprian CDI 61, 21 (Asjaidews 74 is unexplainable), 8 
477 dvereréos Zenodotus, Zenodorus,’ seem to offer some support 
to Hartel’s theory. Yet the entire absence of any similar instances 
renders the existence of an archaic dative in this group of the 
highest improbability. is Skt. divé, which does not appear 
as a part of compounds (cf. divi-, diva-, divas-). Were cidiécrepos, 
-raros not young, and therefore analogical forms, I would assume 
a stem dcec-; AcFeibeuss would be then similar to the many locative- 
compounds of Skt.’ 

It is a prioré improbable that this z is a remnant of the old dative 
case-ending, for, granted the amalgamation of dative and locative 
in Greek, these 16 cases are the only instances of the final long 
vowel. To conjecture with Brugmann (Gramm. §82), that the 
analogy of sé\z may have caused the lengthened ultima is to con- 
fess oneself afflicted with the “ Kinderkrankheit der Analogie”; 
more probable is his other conjecture, to escape from the assumption 
of metrical lengthening, which he is however here not disinclined to 
adopt, namely, that the z is “a proethnic parallel form to Vedic z in 


1Choeroboscus cites diyret#e, which must be an incorrect transcription. 
dtigtdo¢g never with ec as v. 1. 

*So Roediger, De priorum membrorum in nominibus graecis compositis 
conformatione finali, p. 49. 
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the locative. famii(v)-i tani(v)-i, vaktdr-i and vakidr-i. Whitney, 
$355, 357, says that ¢anvi occurs “in a passage or two,” §371 “the 
Zz of the locative-singular is lengthened in a few words: kartdri.” 
Though many of these infrequent forms are very ancient (cf. the 
locative in Skt. without z and such words as oixoyevjs, where oixo- 
serves as oixot, Cf. MvAdryerns), the uncertainty as yet attendant upon 
such forms is too great to allow definite combinations. In the Veda 
a,t,uare found in the lengthened form even when the metre 
opposes the change; the probability is that in time all such 
phenomena will be explained morphologically. It is commonly 
held that proof of the ictus-influence is seen in the reduplication 
of the following consonant. Whether any account is to be taken 
of a singular form hitherto unnoted, ’Apd@@010, where the consonant 
“seems to be doubled even in thesi (cf. ’Apdé6a ’Apdéns in later writers), 
I am doubtful. The form occurs on the famous Arniadas’ inscrip- 
tion of Corcyra (Cauer* 84), which is of extreme antiquity and 
contains unmistakable imitations of the epic dialect. Does this 
’ApdO000 belong to the class of words like évppeydépon, as Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium wrote? The 66 most probably is for 7% 
It would seem that comparative philologians would welcome any 
attempt to stigmatize the metri licentia theory as savoring of 
antiquatedness, yet Fick, who may be classed among those who 
are in general conservative enough, and Brugmann have accepted 
this explanation here, though the latter does not fail to put forward 
other possible but improbable explanations. Hartel’s theory of 
Homeric versification has met with favor in many quarters. In 
opposition to Curtius he denies with justice that a few forms which 
have lost an initial sound should have been the cause of metrical 
lengthening before others which lost no initial consonant. He 
maintains on the other hand, that the lengthening of short syllables 
before words beginning with A, p, », p, 8, F is caused in a minority of 
cases by the assumption of the loss of an initial sound, which is 
indisputably correct, but in a majority of instances the cause of 
the lengthening consists in the nature of these six sounds, which 
once possessed a greater phonetic body, and in the delicacy of the 
Greek ear, which had the power of recognizing as long a short 
vowel before a sonant. This increased body of sound inherent in 
the above-mentioned sounds must, however, even in the Homeric 
period, have suffered attenuation, since but very few stems offer any 
proof of this assumption, and, furthermore, there are constant 
variations in the case of these very stems. Lastly, Hartel must 
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grant that this thickened body of sound is preserved only under 
the protection of the arsis. Some instances he explains morpho- 
logically, while for others (8¢ régov) he finds no solution. It is not 
my purpose to discuss further a question concerning which there 
will never cease to be a contest between the schools. A renewed 
and more careful investigation of the whole subject in the light of 
recent views concerning the origin of the Homeric poems may, I 
believe, lead to a delimitation of the domain claimed almost 
exclusively by each and all of the contending theories. For the 
present at least I hold it to be premature to deny the possibility 
of lengthening by metrical necessity, and I prefer to place here 
the above dative-locative forms. In any case, and on this stress 
must be laid, there is no reason to adopt the view which makes 7 
arise from «. The standpoint assumed here is that the ictus-theory 
is not to be adopted until all other probable, not merely possible, 
explanations have been brought forward. In the case of -rz I pre- 
ferred to assume the existence of a monophthongized diphthong 
rather than accept the metrical lengthening of -rv. 


EI, I, 1 IN SUFFIX-SYLLABLES IN HOMER. 


I limit myself here to -ein -t. For -ea -ia in general see 
Fick, Bezzenb. Beitr. I. 

A. «.—(1) dvadxein P 320, 337 Vv. 1.4 Nauck «.—pavrein Hymn. 
Roehl IGA 113, b, 7. Add.—didpein v. 1. v. 

B. 7.—(1) in arsi: dyin Odyss. » 223, Apoll. «, Hsd. Theog. 611 ; 
first traces of r in Sappho and Theognis, later 7.—xadin, t Theocr. 
—xovin, 600 271 7. 

(2) in thesi: depyin 251 «, SO Bion VI 2.—driin Attic 
Hymn XXIV, nom. prop. éort Hsd. Attic.— 
kaxoepyin V. et x 374.— mpobvpin.— imepordin. Several of the 
Etymologica et.—imodegin. « in Ven. A.—Ymepnoin. Many MSS a 
B 573,0 254. Apoll. Rh. ‘Yrepdovos.—dvor\Bin Hsd.—dmorin Hsd. 

C. (vowel and -in 
Apoll. Soph., Eusthatius. Attic iy Jebb ad Elect. 486.—Aiodin — 
ddaooxorin.— ddnbein.— dparpoxin. — aunxavin.— dupopin.— dpparpoxen.— 
dppovin.—’ Apraxin.—’ Acxavin.— atadaobin.— abroaradin.— airoryedin.— 
adppadin. — axvppysn. — Boveohin Hymn. — Aapdavin.— — eyxein. — 
€vnein. Hymn. — éreaBodin. — evdexin. — edvopin. — edxdein.— 
€oxariy.— — T 51 
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v. 1. in.—xepropin.—Aaprerin. — Avxin.— paprupin.— 
parin.—pedin.— vavttin.— vorin.— — oundtxin.— 
Hymn.— 
modvxepdcin, V. 1, @ 167 -in, Cf. 77 V. 
Sxepin.—imeprepin. 67 in all, and 16 in -oin apparently from nouns 
in -ois, most of which are not extant. 

Of the examples cited, 14 (Iliad 4, Iliad and Od. 1, Odyssey 6, 
Hesiod 3) have -ty. Of these 3 have 7 in arsi,’ 11 in thesi. It is 
therefore impossible from this ratio alone that the stress of tone 
can have produced the lengthening. That a vowel in thesi can be 
lengthened metri licentia is false, though the theory has been 
adopted by Stephanus, Buttmann, Spitzner and Hentze.’ Hartel 
and G. Meyer take refuge in the deus ex machina jod, to the 
appearance of which in Cyprian many have rendered their tribute 
of gratitude. It is absolutely undemonstrable that this sound, 
which disappeared even in Homer’s time (zpeis), ever possessed in 
Homer or in any other Greek author the power to lengthen a 
preceding vowel. The only possible explanation is that the ia 
was originally long and was subsequently weakened before a 
following vowel (cf. #ta Xin). That this change can occur has been 
proved by L. Meyer (Bezzb. Beit. 1878) and reasserted by Kobi- 
linski (De Aly vocalium apud Hom. mensura, 1882). Thus 
(the form rmeta is found CIG 214, 26, 12, 21, 
320 B. C.). zin thesiis not confined to Homer or Hesiod, but 
appears in mpoedpin rupavvin Xenophanes, rodudpin, xaxerarpin, ameorin 
Theognis, in the first two of which Bergk writes -ein. 

The -es-stems offer instances of t;. In the case of several, it is 
uncertain whether as a matter of fact we have to do with -es- or 
with -a-stems.* 

It is not surprising that we find -ty for -ein in Homer, as some 
early inscriptions record the change. Between -aa and -ia, which 
latter was held by the grammarians to be rourixdrepov, a change of 
quantity doubtless furthered the inherent tendency to diphthongal 
simplification, but in the case of these substantives in Homer the 


1 xovtn 6 times in arsi has the long ¢ of the Aiolic xoviw, cf. adixhu rewiiv, 

® La Roche defends the form 7oAvxepdt as an analogy to the z forms in thesi. 

3 Bezzenberger (IV 325) is also uncertain in reference to the form of the 
stem of many of these words. If Kkakoepyin, agpadin are really -e¢-stems it is 
possible that the stem of avz7 may be dveo-; cf. Latin onus. The doubt as to 
the form of the stem renders uncertain the additional exception to the law of 
diaeresis suggested in the note to page 427. 
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Ionic coloring of the final vowel gave no assistance to the change. 
It is furthermore incorrect to assert, as some have done, that the 
forms in -t) were produced metri licentia, because some of the -ein 
forms would not adapt themselves to the hexameter, ¢é. g. (oixwmeXin). 
A further instance of weakening under similar circumstances is 
that of -eas to -ias -tas in proper names. For examples see G. 
Meyer (Bezz. Beitr. I 90). TAastaFo, Cauer® No, 83, and AFewvia 
Cauer® No. 71 are cited as the only cases of 7: “Audios is to be 
ranked with and others in -tov. 


Nouns, ADJECTIVES WITH I FOR WHICH EI IS FOUND IN 
INSCRIPTIONS OR IN THE LATER LITERATURE. 


Aikvov. Hymn. Merc. 21. Hesychius has the foll. glosses: 
Meyapeis ; veikAov* 7d Aixvov. Herodian, II 543 
quotes the form with « as being the proper orthography. If these 
forms are not itacistic they prove the antiquity of the diphthong, 
which we should expect from its connection with Lith. nékéti. 

dFeaja *fea, Skt. avasdm or to sasydm? A word of very 
doubtful explanation. That the z is under the ictus three times 
has certainly nothing to do with the quantity, nor is the explana- 
tion of i= 7 tenable. Ifiais from ea< it would be the only 
example in Homer of ea from eaJa. -eios in Homer if the sibilant 
has been expelled. (Exceptions, page 427.) 

The 7 of xiAcou is the Hellenistic form and does not properly 
belong in Homer (xiAca). In later Aiolic inscriptions we find yA- 
é. £. 332 B. C., but older Aiolic Doric only once, CIG 
1511; Boeot., Ion. xeiAue prove that the « is itacistic. There is no 
trace of a parallel form (as in the case of 
oAF), the reduction of which would give yidia. The common 
Attic xiAws is a witness to the same itacism, and it is to its influence 
that we owe the existence in Homer of a form dating from a 
posterior age. The inscription from Chios (Roehl, IGA 381) 
shows a remarkable variety in the orthography, which must denote 
the uncertainty in reference to the actual pronunciation which was 
in the mind of the cutter of the stone, if not of the Chians and 
others. There are but few examples in old inscriptions where the 
spurious diphthongal sound is written EI, and though this peculiar 
orthography is no proof that the word for ‘‘a thousand ” was even 
then so much exposed to the itacistic tendency as to necessitate a 
form like ytd: (EIMI, “es also on inscriptions before 403 B. C., 
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was not affected for two centuries), it substantiates my belief that 
xiden is not a very old form, certainly that the long vowel does not 
extend to the Homeric age. That the form had a peculiar history 
is furthermore attested by the common Doric form yid: even in 
early inscriptions and by Attic xiAuwe, for of xeiduou, stated by 
Meister to be Attic, I have found no trace. _ 

mdirns Kayser and Hayman mw 317, r 498, x 418 as if the root 
syllable of *ddeirw ddtreiv ddiréoba had suffered itacism. The v. 1. 
show that the MSS are in a state of confusion, but La Roche 
reads correctly at eiow. Cf. his Hom. Textkritik, 
where evidence is adduced that Aristarchus wrote vn\eirns. 

Trén 2. €. Firén. Eiréa name of an Attic déme CIA I 273b, cf. 
also Eireatos, II 334d, 20. Blass, Aussprache* 54, demands as the 
correct orthography «irén, and I see no reason for refusing to accept 
this as the Homeric form. Herodianrréa. Latin vitzs, Lettic 
wituolis prove merely the existence of the long vowel for these two 
languages and fail to account for Eiréa. Cf. Herwerden, “ Lapidum 
de dialecto Attica testimonia,” and O. Riemann, Revue de 
Philologie, IX 178. 

traddy 2%. €. Herodotus I 172 v. 1. daddy; cf. 173 
V. 1. tAn, Stein. iAnddv also is found in late Greek (Quint. 
Smyr.) iy is the common Attic, ¢idy the Ionic form. ¢dapyéo 
CIG I 1576 is Boeotian, therefore «7. Leake (North. 
Greece, II 31). BetMappoorai Hesychius is either itacistic or from 
2. €. Feiko, Dor. Fito. Whether belongs, as Curtius 
maintains, to this group is not beyond doubt. Lobeck considered 
-thos to be a suffix, and this is found in vauritos émritos with different 
accentuation. Hesychius’ gloss points to a Doric 
form from K 338 we have the v. 1. duddos; cf. 340 
Papyr. frag. of 2, Ambros., Syr. palimp. have e«; méd:AXov in two 
MSS. © 712 v. 1. duetdos is itacistic. dusAdos is received as an Aiolic 
form, into the text of Sappho by Ahrens (cf. Dial. I 58). If this 
is a genuine form, which I see no occasion to doubt, the z is not 
from the e of eitw, and we must accept the rule that 7-+ in Homer 
in Aiolic=7 in Attic is a poetic word ; Euripides 
is the only authority quoted for the Attic use). Of the examples 
cited by Meyer (Gram. §293) midos is doubtful, the others are 
médtdov, dpyidos (Aristotle) and which is *érA-oa. The dA form 
in this group is found in Homeric idds “rope,” though Curtius 
separates / Fed “wind” from / Fed “press.” The genesis of Feiho 
Fndo and ide is involved in uncertainty. Brugmann (Griech. 
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Gramm.) does not adopt any solution ; his attempt (Stud. IV 122) 
is not satisfactory. The form ide (Aristoph.) causes the greatest 
difficulty. This I conjecture to bea weak form: Fiif = FedF (Lat. 
volvo for *velvo), from this 7Ay TAadéy. It is possible that as «try 
and 7An existed, so too and TAaddv. The weak 
vowel is often found between F and liquids é-Fipiyn, < Fep, 
é-Fipos, ¢Fipyw(?) To the root Fea, “mud,” may be 
related. Hesychius pédAav; idis* adds. 
318-19 contains play upon the meaning of 
noun and verb. The adjective may be derived from the strong 
root-form fe\F-; the noun from FaAF-. In «dt the v is either a 
conjugational sign or it is the vocalized F ; cf. pOiwe 7. e. *pbivFa 
$éwidw. Is the latter the case, the ¢ is prosthetic vowel and « indi- 
cative of the weak root-form (¢-FrA-v-w). In any case I do not 
see the necessity of deriving the noun directly from the adjective. 

It is doubtful whether “ column” belongs to ‘‘ cut,” the 
« of which verb presents difficulties. Fick (Bezz. Beitr. I 333) 
maintains their connection and that of M. H. G. schie “ hedge- 
stake.” «toy would then stand for *cxeiwv. xeiov Occurs on an 
inscription of the time of Hadrian (CIG 3148), from which we 
learn nothing as to the original form. A plausible etymology is 
Armenian sizz ‘column.’ Siu2z *sivan or *sévan (Hiibschmann, 
Armen. Stud. p. 49). The 7 of xtwv («tFev) is then proethnic and 
not from «. 

Feixedos Fixehos. The latter 17 times, the former has the v. 1. 
(which is not to be adopted) N 53, 330, 688, A 253, = 386, P 88, 
281, 154, 423, X 134, « 304,A 207,7r 384, v 88, x 240, 
Hym. VII 21. Fixedos is not from Fixedos << Feixehus as those who 
demur to the weakening of « before a consonant would have to 
maintain, but is from Feixehos by change of accent. That -os was 
at one time bearer of the accent is proved by such forms as 
ag(€)veids, yepards, Cf. yipas. 

oxty, Skt. chaya. The Hesychian cxod* cxorewd and Gothic 
skeima make it probable that oxvd is either from *oxea through *exza, 
or is the weak form transferred from a weak case as gen. pl. where 
the accent caused the expulsion of the e sound. The latter is the 
more probable supposition. | 

jpiv ipiv. G. Meyer (Griech. Gramm. §113) assures us that 
these forms are “certainly ” for qpeiy ipeiv, but, §421, he is uncertain 
whether the -ciy represents the older and more correct orthography. 
The form in -eiy is met with for the first time 193 B. C. on a Teian 
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inscription CIG 3045. We find jp» CIG 2737, with no other 
trace of itacism on the inscription. CIA II 547, 17 dyiv pre- 
serves the common orthography. Here even Meyer becomes 
doubtful about the correctness of his general method of argumen- 
tation: that forms on later inscriptions are authority for words 
occurring in an author so remote as Homer. For this sanctification 
of inscription-forms he is properly rebuked by Blass. The variation 
in the above words only goes to prove that itacism did not affect 
all forms, even of the same category, at the same time. The 
genesis of the dative plural of the pronominal declension is involved 
in such obscurity (Brugmann in his Griech. Gram. offers no theory 
in reference to -iv) that it is presumptuous to draw any conclusion 
from testimony of so late a date. 

Tokizdos. The v. 1. with «, E 148, has not so good authority as 
the vulgata reading (cf. also N 663), though the form Modveddns is 
found in later Greek (Fick, “‘ Personen-Namen,” p. 113). Accepting 
the reading with the monophthong, the length of the vowel has 
caused great difficulty. There is no trace of a tin the root Fid 
in Greek, therefore the comparison of the Avestan zithushi does 
not seem pertinent, nor is the analogy of Lithuanian a cogent argu- 
ment for the existence of the long root-vowel here, which would 
be a solitary instance. Hartel would doubtless find in the greater 
body of sound which he supposed the dental sonant to have once 
possessed, the cause of the apparent lengthening. There seems, 
however, to be a physiological difference between y, »v, p, \ and 8. 
Wackernagel (KZ XXV 261) seeks to explain the <7 morpho- 
logically. Noticing that in many words when Homer has 7, Attic 
has 1, the change is to be ascribed to the influence of F, he sees in 
-z8os a remnant of the oldest participial form *78é: Hom., =*F.dF ds, 
*78ms Attic.’ Homer, however, so far from preserving such an 
archaic form as *78as, has «ides forty-five times, and even eiévia P 5, 
which, however, can be emended. Though the objection which 
has been made to Wackernagel’s hypothesis, on account of a 
supposed Homeric form Fedvia, cannot be supported on any 
grounds whatsoever, it is evident that his hypothesis is improbable 
on chronological grounds, even if the -os be accepted as an 
“abgestumpfte Endung.” All difficulties would be solved by 
reading -edos (Dindorf 4, if we may cite so indifferent a text), but 


1His comparison of deidsa, Attic dédsa, is incorrect, since the e of deidia is 
a mere graphic expression of the long vowel before JF. Many of his ety- 
mologies are venturesome, ¢. g. *07Fuurog. 
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the reading of La Roche, we must admit, has not as yet been 
satisfactorily disposed of. 

vixn vixdw. 44 times with EI in Kaibel’s “Epigrammata.” Hsd. 
Theog. 247 Eiveixn in all MSS. E. M. Eiveixa (cf. Theocritus XIII 
45), ascholar of Sappho; cf. Suidass.v. Sarge. I regard these forms 
with « as itacistic. Osthoff (M. U. IV 223) has given a good 
etymology. Vedic mzci so vixdw “mache nieder,” “lay low.” 
Fick’s Frixn << Fiven vincio is not so good. 

kdiris, Cf Hom. Atom. Aleman 96 xdcire. Herodian 
makes in the case of «Aeris an exception to his own rule that nouns 
ending in -vs have. in the preceding syllable. The Etym. Mag- 
num has «. Hesychius «dere. Nevertheless in Homer and 
Antigone 1145 «Airis. Osthoff assumes that both forms are correct 
and that xdeire is from xdcirvs (with this accent) and xAzris from 
k\1-réF-. We accept this explanation, as we undoubtedly have 7 for 
tT in several words (e. g. eri8)) in which the z must be pre-Homeric. 
For others the connection between verbal and substantival stems 
suffices, 

"Epivis. “Epewis CIG II 2415 Paros is of little importance. 
’Epwis (one v) CIG I 916 Attica. Curtius assumes that from 
*’Epevvis comes the parallel form *Epwris. 

Beipaxes’ igpaxes, Hesychius, is probably itacistic. The 
etymology of this and other forms is as yet unexplained. Osthoft 
connects ipds Tepés. 

mohirns is said by Meyer to be younger than qoeirns, but the latter 
is never found on Attic inscriptions of early date and is therefore 
itacistic. « is found in the first century before and after the birth 
of Christ. Byzantium CIG 2060. The 
same conclusion applies to édtrns. 

Under this heading I will insert apo and dixas, of which it is 
commonly said that they are contractions of de‘po and dexas. This 
explanation is reasserted by Wackernagel (K. Z. XXV 269). The 
case of de‘pw atpw has been disposed of satisfactorily by Brugmann 
(K. Z. XXVII 196), who, noticing the difference in the form of 
contraction between de‘pw (spurious diphthong) and deido (genuine 
diphthong) assumes a double formation Fr-4o—=Faipw and d-Fep-to. 

duos, Iliad XXII 336, is not from (as maintained by 
G. Meyer in addition to Wackernagel), but has the normal weak 
vowel according to the accent. dexedios detxéws (Simon. 
Ceos. 13), etc., are irregular with their strong forms. Wackernagel 
(K. Z. XXV 278) writes aixas and takes refuge in his theory of 
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distraction to dixés despite the parallel instance adés (Hesiod, Aspis 
Her. 477). dvadjs in the famous inscription from Corcyra AFewia 
capa tov mévros dvadjs is not proof that a did not arise 
from ai. To insist upon ae as a-starting point because of the 
irregular dejs, etc., instead of at, is doing violence to the laws of 
Greek accentuation. Furthermore, aec«- ought to contract g, as « 
is a genuine diphthong, cf. dio. We have nothing to do with the 
“Uebergang von « in ¢ vor einem Consonanten” that Fréhde 
(B. B. III 9) finds so remarkable. xedos is a parallel example of 
accent-shifting changing « tov. Bergk 4 reads aixédwos Theognis 
1344, and ai by that time may have become ai. 

The relation of Homeric 76vs to later forms with «, principally in 
Hesychius, is as yet unexplained. For an elaborate and fanciful 
explanation by Osthoff see M. U. IV 188. 

J. Schmidt (K. Z. XX VI 354) conjectures that as dia is not femi- 
nine to dios, it can have originated from *de/via and is = dévi, 
masc. dévd- ; this, however, only in case the @ of dévz did not 
force its way in from dévd-. For this group of words (Szoyevijs Atov 
Ain Uavdtn in Homer) the old explanation of &F-yos is satisfactory, 
though da is remarkable. 

The relation of Homeric Moceddov to later forms with < (Tin 
. Tlootdjeov as early as Homer) is peculiar and as yet unexplained. 
The « form is found in the Attic, Ionic, Aiolic, Boeotian, North- 
Thessalian, Corinthian dialects, that with « in Ionic, Attic (name of 
the month), North-Thessalian, Argive, Arcadian and Corinthian dia- 
lects.’ That the dipththong is genuine and original is proved by the 
Doric ablaut-form Dooidaa (Cauer, No. 17). Were the etymology 
fixed we might consider the claims of the theory that the. in 
various dialects is from «. That the grammarians did not know 
what was the archaic form may be learned by comparing La Roche, 
Hom. Textkritik, p. 345. Venetus A has generally Mooddor, 
which is corrected on the margin. 


VERBS WITH I IN HOMER FOR WHICH EI IS FOUND IN 
INSCRIPTIONS OR IN THE LATER LITERATURE. 


Sappho II 8 ovdev é’ cixet. has been improperly 
assumed by Curtius to be the Doric form (Ahr. II 344). #xa—= acto 


1 The ablaut in [Mooidaca (Cauer 17) makes it the more certain that there was 
a Doric form with «, tin the gen. and dat. before « became o. When o 
stands before e and a it is secondary according to Prellwitz, B. B. IX 331. 

* Der Diphthong EI, page 13. 
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has morphologically nothing in common with cixe, since n and « 
are never interchangeable in an old form. If Sappho’s eixw is 
correct, it is improbable that Homer should have said ico. ico in 
Latin is the most plausible etymology for cixw hitherto adduced, 
though the spiritus asper presents difficulties. 

vide. veipo is proved to be the old form by Herodian and 
various well attested readings in Thucydides and Aristophanes, cf. 
Schmidt, Vocalismus, I 134; Diphthong EI 13. Brugmann (Gr. 
119b) believes in a Greek vi¢w and veipw. The former he places 
under the weak root-forms despite its long vowel. — 

is explained by Fréhde as containing from 7<Ca. Skt. 
“ rest,” and /tyate are compared, and oxd, Skt. chayd offered 
as a parallel to *\ca-. An insuperable objection to the comparison 
of déya with Ardgoya is the difference in meaning, and it is not even 
certain whether /iya¢e is connected. 

miowu. The only trace of the « form that I have been able to 
discover is in the gloss of Hesychius meicavres* moricavres, which is 
a poor guarantee for the authenticity of the diphthongal ortho- 
graphy. In Homer we find midpevos riépev, mio: mive. has 
the proethnic long vowel (fiyate in Sanskrit) rive from muFa, 
Vedic pinvands pinvati, cf. dpive rnvdti. miowa and rive are two 
forms for expressing the same idea, but are to be referred to 
coexistent roots of different form. 

riw (thesis 3 times, arsis 30), riov, rertyevos, etC., drzros. 

rive Homer and Theognis. 

rivypa Often written ruwv- in MSS, cf. rwwe in Plutarch. 

tiw (15 times) also Attic, rvov, etc., ariros. 

rive from Pindar on. 

rivipevae Eurip. 

For *re@ we have numerous epigraphic proofs from various 
dialects dating from the fifth céntury. These I have collected, 
“ Diphthong EI,” page 17.1. The relation of the forms with long 
and short vowel is involved in no inconsiderable obscurity, and as 
no definite conclusion as to their interrelation has as yet been reached, 
I will summarize the most recent theories on the subject before 
giving my own explanation.’ 

(1) Curtius, Verbum* (1877). The old form had the diphthong 


1 Meisterhans, p. 88, says the verbal forms in e are from tive, There is no 
epigraphic example of refw, Futures and aorists with ec are very common, 
The perfect xporérecxev is Delphic. 

? The same holds good of 90%, Homeric Pindar Attic 
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(reiw —=cdye), but judging from the testimony of the Homeric 
verse, the diphthong before vowels must have yielded in Ionic to 
the long vowel at a very early date, otherwise we could not 
account for the short vowel in Homer which became universal 
in Attic. rivw has its long vowel from the influence of the conjuga- 
tional sign wv: ri-vie rivFe rive rive. Curtius does not hold 
that rtvFe could produce both rive and rive, but that rv originated 
from rive. rivypa and not rivyyya is the correct form in Homer. 
Perhaps the original form was *reivupat. 

(2) Brugmann (then Brugman) K. Z. XXIV 261. rivwpa 
(Eurip.) is older than rivypae (Homer) because it is parallel to 
cindti, having the weak form: rivupae : *rtvupe: : Cevyvupe 
tive arose from the change of the - to the -@ conjugation: rive is 
therefore older than rive as drvros is older than a@rzros, which received 
its from the analogy of ric@ ériea with their old (e). Brugmann 
appears here to accept the reduction of « to 7 rive is not from 
*rivF because the relation of rive to cannot be considered 
apart from that of *rivyu to *rtys, and as rive is the older form, 
rivw must be younger. Brugmann (Gramm. §121) accepts Osthoff’s 
explanation of the parallel forms rio and ria given later on, and 
distinctly rejects the form reso, for which see below. Gramm. 
§57 he declares rive to be from *rivFo. 

(3) G. Meyer (Griech. Gramm. 1880). §293, rive from *rwie 
*riwo. §113, rei@ is the older and more correct orthography; 
from reiw comes rtw by itacism. §499, rive (or reivw) in conformity 
with rio reiw. tive is compared, §499, with 
cindmi. Meyer therefore believes that rive is not weakened from 
rive and that the z of rive has nothing to do with the r of rivo. 
Meyer’s exact position is difficult to discover. 

(4) Osthoff’s (M. U. IV 36, 1880) explanation depends on his 
entire theory of the relation of ¢z-i-2. riw=ciyate. rio is also 
proethnic. rivowa rive and rivyya rive contain proethnic vowels, 
cf. Skt. cinomi, Zend cinaof. re- and rz- should not be confounded 
in Greek, since rz belongs originally to all those verbal and nominal 
forms which had rvt- in accordance with the laws of Indo-European 
ablaut (z. e. as formulated by Osthoff). The z asserted itself where 
« belonged, e. g. in the future and sigmatic aorist. « extended 
itself into the province of ¢ or z (eres in the Arcadian dialect). 
reiw is a new formation for ri-o or for *réo and is not—=cdyate. 
and arose from the I. E. stem-change céimd- and czma-. 

(5) J. Schmidt (K. Z. XXVII 295, 1883) does not discuss the 
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entire question. Forms with « before a vowel are analogical 
formations from tenses where « is followed by a consonant. 
zorecow (Arcadian) is a young form for gortow; the « is due to the 
influence of future or aorist forms. ¢6ciw has its diphthong from 
gOcicovra. Schmidt does not make clear what was the form of the 
present, of which ¢écicovra is the future. For an « in fut. or aorist 
we must have an « in present, else how could the future have « ; 
on what form can it be dependent ? Schmidt does not use his theory 
of accent-gradations (K. Z. XXV) to explain any of these forms. 
As regards reiw, which I hold to be the Homeric form, I have 
given an explanation (Diphthong EI, pp. 16, 17) differing from the 
above mentioned, in that I have supposed those verbs that have e« 
before -o to have preserved their diphthongal character by the 
insertion of an infix jod between the root and the ending. J. 
Schmidt formulates a law that no diphthong can maintain itself 
before a vowel which originally followed it, except in the Aiolic 
dialect. This law I sought then to obviate by the assumption of a 
jod infix which would annihilate the distinction between Aiolic and 
the other dialects. (Aiolic peta) is <feio, veiw iS veifo 
otherwise véo aS péw reiw *réo. This theory alone can save the 
diphthongs of such verbs as reiw $Ociw, etc.; that it is open to 
grave objections I do not fail to recognize. What I have said 
(Diphthong EI) in reference to reijo = *c¢yati is of doubtful validity, 
since those verbs of the fourth Skt. class with accented root-syl- 
lables have unoriginal accent and original weak root-forms. If the 
form reiw is Homeric, it is necessary to explain rtw and rv either 
from it or by some other process. Putting Osthoff’s theory aside, 
I will point out what I think to be the difficulty of Curtius’ 
explanation. Curtius rends asunder the 7 of rivyya and that of 
tive; since rive has its long < from the influence of that very w 
which we find in rivupa. rivvyae must therefore be for reévupa, 
therefore it can have no similarity to cizdm7, unless it be ranked 
with such forms as (edyrvupe Seixvype with unoriginal strong root. 
For those who accept the ictus-theory 7 extenso there is an escape 
from the unfortunate z of rivuza, in that very good MSS have 
tivvypa, the antepenultimate syllable appearing under the ictus, cf. 
also rwvia, though little can be proved by an example occurring 
in Plutarch. 

To have recourse here to the theory of metrical compulsion 
has always seemed to me unjustifiable, and though I believe, 
as before mentioned, in the possibility of metrical necessity creating 
certain hexameters which appear to be irregular if we compare 
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them with the generality of verses, we stand on a surer foundation 
in accepting a zon liguet in the case of a form like rivupa, the 
peculiarity of which seems to have escaped notice, rather than 
read rivyyua as a dernier ressort.' That another explanation is 
possible will be seen later on. It suffices here to have called 
attention to this weakness of Curtius’ position: that rivuza is sepa- 
rated from rive. According to Brugmann the two systems with 
long and short vowel have supplemented each other when rive 
came into existence from (cf. Aiolic from etc. ; 
Seixvye from deiéo, etc.) and the parallelism of quantities was 
extended to the other members: 


Tivvpae 


adrtros 


This does not necessitate us to give up the root re: *rewvpai= 
rivypat with later accent. ri might have resulted from the 
same analogy as rive. This Brugmann has not seen, or at least 
fails to mention. The relation of and péivw Hom. 
¢6tva Pindar and Attic is similar. So far Brugmann’s theory 
seems somewhat plausible, nevertheless there is a fatal difficulty : 
the separation of the -iéve (Attic -%sw) verbs from those in -ive, 
Attic -tvw.? This Wackernagel has pointed out (K. Z. XXV 262) 
and proved by calling to our attention the fact that, as ¢éav cannot 
be separated from rive, if rive received its 7 from the aorist, péave 
must have received from the same tense an n, *ép6nva, cf. épnva, etc., 
and thus have been ¢6jvm. Brugmann’s theory is therefore over- 
thrown, and I see no surer method of criticism than to accept the 
situation, leaving rivypa unexplained, if the following explanation by 
analogy does not please. The long vowel in a form originally 
requiring the short, may have been generated by a systematization 
of the group: 


From *rivve rive and rive. To the new forms rive, 
etc., rivuypa, etc., may have been assimilated. Nor does this 


1 De Saussure, Mélanges Graux, p. 745, says that oxeddvvvuev “ redouble sans 
doute son v uniquement parce que *oxedaviuev renfermait une succession de 


trois bréves.” P 
* In his Grammar, § 130, he reverts to the explanation of rivw from TivFw. 
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explanation necessitate our abandoning re as the original strong 
form (ret-vv-yai=rivypa). For the derivation of verbs in -»Fe 
from the third person plural cf. Bezzenberger, Beitrige, Vol. IX, 
“rive and ravio.” 

Kivéw peraxtaboy xtvypa' and dyiwéw are to be explained in the 
same way aS rive rivypa. Verbs in -véw as parallels to those in -vw 
are not uncommon, The theory of diphthongal reduction in this 
group is therefore invalidated. 

iét» Homer, Attic zt. The antepenult is probably long in 
Homer ; it occurs only in the imperfect. ios for the first time in 
Hesiod., Homer i8pés, Skt. svidydmi svedas, Lat. sudor < svoidor, 
Old Norse svez#?, O. H. G. svezz attest the antiquity of the diph- 
thongal form. I believe here we must assume, the existence of a 
root with long vowel. Sievers has shown that in Skt. and Germanic 
short ya-stems had a consonantal y in the suffix, while long ya- 
stems had the vowel 7,’ cf. Skt. avyd and kavid. After / oF 73 we 
have ¢-o (the Attic form must be later). Compare spei-io siz-io 
as explained by Osthoff. 

oixripw of the sixth century (Kaibel, No. 1), a form proved to be 
Attic and introduced into the text of Aeschylus by Kirchhoff, must 
not be taken to be a case of the reduction of « to x, nor must one 
assert that oixripe is the Homeric form. oikreipo is *olxrepjo; 
oixripw is *oixripjo with the “ schwa” form in oixrpés. 

édivevy appears in the itacistic form &sEIvey CIG 1156 Argos; 
ddeivee in an epigram from Pompeii (Dilthey Epigr. gr. Pomp. 
repert. trias Turici, 1876). Verbs in -yw in Greek with z preceding 
are to be explained as either from -»F@ or v/#, when the future has 
the short vowel then from -v/#. This is denied by Osthoff (M. U. 
IV 49) who, to prove the contrary, must have recourse to several 
most improbable formations by analogy. ddive is like diva (diéw), 
Aiolic dive, etc. 

If Lith. gvéju is a congener of xpi, the latter should be ypeijo; 
if Skt. ghdrshami the z is original and from *yiprw. The latter 
explanation is correct. Further examples of 7 Schmidt, Vocal. II 
332. There is no indication of an « form in Greek ; ypou is to be 
separated from this group. 

topev tyeva, Wackernagel, K. Z. XXV 279, says are incorrect 


'Old Bulg. si-m@ should not be adduced as a proof that the 7 of Homeric 
xivéw is proethnic. 

2“ Unaccented z (or #) before a vowel acts as 2 consonant after a short, as a 
vowel aftera long syllable without respect to any other accent-position the 
word may have.” Paul-Braune, V 129. 
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forms for eiopev eipeva. G. Meyer (Gram. §591) proposes to read 
365 “ for tupeva.” Munro (Hom. Gram. §80) asserts that 
the long . may stand for «, though in the subj. we expect the longer 
form of the stem ; §384 ‘ove from the shortening of a long vowel 
before a vowel. The fact that the shorter root of this verb may 
appear in Skt. with a short vowel when compounded in the opta- 
tive with a preposition, with the long vowel when uncompounded, 
has no immediate bearing upon the Greek formation. Curtius says 
(Verb.? I 180) perhaps “pevar < ; Curtius cannot 
explain. His adoption of Kigi’s proposal that 7 is << y- (to which 
jod reference has already been made in the section concerning -%n), is 
but half-hearted. It is improbable that no connection should exist 
between the 7 of tuevar and iovev. How does Wackernagel explain 
that Zouev came into the text instead of ciouev ? We have as yet not 
seen any reasons adduced by any scholar showing the cause of the 
substitution. There is furthermore no escape by the explanation 
of false transcription. All attempts to show why « was displaced 
have proved futile. It is not my purpose to attempt to clear up 
the mystery of the 7 in these two words, but the fact that . appears 
but 8 times long in ‘over, 21 times short, and 12 times short in other 
subjunctive forms, teva: but once, Teva thrice (one verse being an 
interpolation), makes it not improbable that we have to do with a 
metrical license in the case of the infinitive, while Zoyer is less clear, 
since even adherents of the metrical compulsion theory demur to 
the assumption that a vowel can be lengthened or shortened before 
another vowel, while there are 111 cases of a vowel lengthening 
before ». Whatever difficulties the explanation of the rin the 
subjunctive (which expects the strong form) may present, they are 
not to be compared to those thrown in our way by oper. It does 
not suffice to say “ false form ; read ciouev”” without explaining the 
secret of the substitution.’ Some offer the feeble defence that « 
may become 7 before a foll. vowel, though they must be aware of 
the fact that this is not the general mode of diphthongal reduc- 
tion; the shifting of accent being one cause of the reduction 
whereby is expelled ; offers an instance of the other 


1 Osthoff’s comparison of the long i of iydm iydsam with that of iouev is in- 
conceivable. Where is there a trace of *i ny in the optative, not to speak of 
the difference of moods? Skt. dyat dyati lead us to expect the e form. 
Furthermore, this very form is found in Sophron. o¢ eiw (Hesiod. Op. 617 ei 
has been read eiy; Lehrs ‘midge gehen”; Rzach elo conj. of Haupt, but the 
state of the text is such that no great reliance can be placed upon it, though 
remarkable enough; cf. Ahrens, II 340. 
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mode. I believe in this case, even if the metri licentia theory be 
rejected, the burden of proof is thrown upon the shoulders of its 
rejectors. Certainly Brugmann’s (Gramm. §142) assertion that the 
z is from analogy to orjouer, etc., which he assumes to be unoriginal 
forms, is not convincing. «¢iowey would be parallel to orjopuer. 

As regards the assumed long 7 (xatura@) of Homeric picyo, if the 
vowel be really long, no certain explanation has been given ; the 
assumption of a form piyy-cxe, in which the second guttural is the 
product of the assimilation of the guttural of the root to the » of 
vv (cf. piyrvue), although put forward by Schmidt, is undemonstrable. 
We naturally ask the question what has become of the vowel of 
vv, which Schmidt does not answer. But in pépeypar pigo the vowel 
is also supposed to be long, if we accept the consensus of testimony 
of the Greeks. The same is held to be the case in pixro. The 
existence of «-forms on old inscriptions (Meigs, cvvpeitas Metgias 
might lead to the supposition that there existed a form petyup, 
which is adopted by Curtius (Verbum’ I 165) and by Riemann 
(Revue de Philologie, V 172). But such a form is contrary to the 
laws of Greek accentuation, even though we find such irregularities 
as Brugmann’s remark (Grammar, p. 7) is ina 
certain sense here applicable: “nicht aber diirfen unerklarte Aus- 
nahmen zur Grundlage von Schliissen gemacht werden, welche die 
sonst beobachtete Konsequenz der spontanen Lautbewegungen 
aufheben sollen.” The adoption of a form “*peicyo (etx-oxw) is 
clearly in opposition to the laws governing inchoative formations, 
and also to the Latin msceo. While deference to the authority of 
the ‘natural length” of the: in picyo as attested by the Greek 
grammarians has not been paid by many writers, it is a priori 
incredible that in this single case a diphthongal root should have 
suffered reduction. Nor is there any ground for asserting that the 
expulsion of the final consonant of the root should have produced 
compensatory lengthening. In no other instance has the vowel 
been lengthened. The forms with « (cf. Diphthong EI, p. 21) are 
either verbal, depending on an aorist gueéas, or substantival depend- 
ing on the same strong tense. They presuppose a present *ye‘yo, 
which never existed in Greek since the inchoative formation is 
proethnic, and together with the »v-form, asserts itself in Greek piyo, 
to which formation Et. Gudianum, 587, 29 and Anecd. Cram. I 
273, 15 offer a weak support. Can the grammarians have been 
misled in stating that the « of picye,' etc., is long? I do not see 


1No statement is made by the grammarians that piyvyyu has ¢, though we 
should infer it from picyw. 
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that any means of proof can be adduced either that such was the 
case or that it was not, though probability speaks for an error. It 
has been my intention in so tentative an examination to collect the 
material and to refrain from assertions that savor of dogmatism. 
The fact that certain Slavic verbs in -zg have a long root-vowel, 
does not therefore force me into a statement that the x of piyrue 
is a similar case of proethnic irregularity. 

The result of this investigation may be summarized as follows : 
In a majority of the instances adduced by Meyer, Froéhde, and in 
the new cases brought forward by myself as offering a supposed 
proof of the correctness of the theory hitherto generally accepted, 
a fair case has been made out against the assumption of the reduc- 
tion of « tor. I. In adverbs from substantival stems, in the dative- 
locative case-ending, and in many nouns and verbs the change of 
e. to.has been disputed. II. We have accepted as cases of the 
monophthongization -rt, -tn, -yas. III. There remain several sub- 
stantival and verbal formations for which a satisfactory explanation 
was not reached (Iodvdos, etc.) Stress must be laid 
upon the fact that the root-syllable is the least, if at all affected, 
while suffix-forms, which adapt the root to particular purposes, are 
more readily exposed to weakening, even though they are bearers 
of the chief accent. Greek and Germanic are herein different ; in 
the latter it is the unaccented syllables which are mutilated. 

It is no new truth that in dealing with questions which depend 
for their solution to a greater or less degree upon pronunciation, 
the errare est humanum is peculiarly applicable. We are inclined 
to treat forms of Greek grammar as if from the time of Homer 
on they were pronounced with undeviating regularity. Every law 
in language has, as every art, its chronological conditions. A combi- 
nation of sound retains its peculiar character, if it has been produced 
after the cessation of the operation of a law, which, if still active, 
would have necessitated an alteration. So, it is because the 
pronunciation of the Greeks, varied as it must have been by time 
and by dialect influence, cannot be resuscitated that we fail to 
explain many forms, and if such words as xia in Homer and 
xAXoe in Aiolic, xe’ in Boeotian seem incompatible with each 
other, as a dernier ressort we may take refuge in the fluctua- 
tion of pronunciation in particular words which undoubtedly had 
its influence upon orthography, and beg the indulgence of those 
who demand absolute conformity with phonetic law. 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
November 6th, 1885. 


II.—PHILLIPPS GLOSSARY. 


Extracts from a Glossary in the Phillips Library at Cheltenham. 


The following glosses, copied from a codex in the Phillipps 
Library at Cheltenham, numbered 4626, have been communicated 
to the Journal by Robinson Ellis. I have added, at his request, a 
few notes, chiefly referring to parallel glosses found elsewhere. It 
will be observed that many of the glosses agree closely with Festus 
or Paulus, while others seem to be drawn from Isidorus. A great 
many too are to be found in the so-called Thesaurus Novus 
Latinitatis, published in volume VIIT of Mai’s Classici Auctores. 
For brevity I have often referred to the Glossarium of De Vit (De 
Vit). Words printed in small capitals will be found explained in 


the Forcellini— De Vit Lexicon. 
MINTON WARREN. 


M Mancus dicitur quasi manu 


1. Macedonia Emathia Ma- wumncus. 


cedes per sincopam dicuntur 
macedones lucanus sic alterna 
duces bellorum uulnera passos 
in Macedum terras miscens ad- 
uersa secundis servauit fortuna 
pares. 

Maspiter mars quasi maris 
pater. 

Martulus a marte diminuitur. 

Mavors mars fortis. 

5. Mavortita excussor equitis 
de equo. 

Maleglorius male glorians. 


(1) Cf. Lucan, V 2. 


Manni mansueti quasi ad 
manum sequentes qui et burides 
dicuntur. 

Matutinus comparatur matu- 
tinior issimus. 

10. Maturus facit superlati- 
vum maturrimus et maturissi- 
mus. 

Mammillare est diutius quam 
decet ad mammam _ pendere 
mamman lactare mammille pro- 
prie dicuntur uirorum mamme 
feminarum. 


(2) Cf. Varro, L. L. IX 75, and Mai, Auctores Classici, VIII, p. 364, Maspiter, 


Marspater vel maris cuiuslibet pater. 


(3) Cf. Caper, Orthogr. 105, 21 Keil. 


(5) Cf. De Vit. Glossarium, under Mavortini. 
(7) Cf. Isidorus, Origines, X 180, Mancus, manu ancus. 
(8) Cf. Isid. XII 1, 55, quem vulgo buricum vocant. 
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Magistratus aliquando signi- 
ficat personam ut cum dicitur 
magistratus hunciubetaliquando 
honorem ut cum dicitur augusto 
datus est magistratusMagistratus 
pretor uel consul Magister nomen 
compositum est ex greco et 
latino sterio enim grece statio 
dicitur inde magister quasi maior 
statione a quo magistellus et 
magistro as et magisterculus 


Magister autem multis modis— 


cum aliis nominibus componitur 


ut magister militum qui mili- 


tibus preest, magister aqualiculus 


pincerna magister a responsis 


qui dat responsa magister 
abatif(?) ‘it qui mensuris preest, 
magister a commentariis ‘i' can- 
cellarius et multa his similia. 
Magmentum dicitur quasi ma- 
gis augmentatum sicut mactus 
(erasure) magis auctusa mangeo 
es quod est magis augere Inde 


_ matitus a um g conuersa in c et 


macte aduerbium uel interiectio 
bene alicui optantis Virgilius 
macte nova uirtute puer. 
Mactici dicuntur malati ‘i 
magnarum malarum homines 


oribus late patentibus qui et 
malaxati uocantur quasi maxil- 
lati malaxater etiam dicitur 
subactus contritus mollitus ma- 
laxan enim est aliquid terendo 
mollire. 

15. Maritus aliquando poni- 
tur pro maritatus Ouidius et fas 
omne facit fratre marita soror. 

Mangones lucriones qui in 
mercatibus faciendis quasi medi- 
atores hinc inde sua lucra con- 
quirunt qui uulgo mangani 
appellantur. Mangana autem 
sunt bellice quedam machinule. 

Manzer dicitur qui de adulterio 
nascitur Sinzugius uero de quo- 
libet scorto manzer ris Inde 
manzerinus a um ‘i* adulterinus. 

Maredus udus madidus. 

Madussa dicitur ebrius agreco 
madan hoc est a madendo eo 
quod madeat uino. 

20. Mala grece dicitur obste- 
trix. 

Mala mantica eo quod quasi 
duas pendentes malas ‘i: maxillas 
habeat. 

Maleiurus periurus. 

Magnati potentes nobiles. 


(12) Cf. Isid. X 170, magister maior in statione: nam orepdv Graece statio 


dicitur, and Paulus, p. 126. 


(13) Cf. magmentatum, Paulus, p. 126 (Ellis). 


(14) Cf. mattici, Paulus, p, 126 (Ellis). 


(15) Cf. Ovid, Her. IV 134. 


(16) For lucriones cf. Paulus, p. 56, the only other passage where it seems 
to occur, cf. Lucrio, Petron. 25 ; for manganus cf. De Vit. 
(17) With sinzugius compare synzugiae = syzugiae, Isid. I 16,1, and synzu- 


giare, Mai, VIII 565. 


(18) So De Vit.; cf. Loewe, Prodromus, p. 353. 
(19) Cf. madulsa, Paulus, p. 126; madan = padar. 


(20) = Maia, cf. Loewe, Prod. p. 423. 
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Machiones dicuntur cemen- 
tarii a machinis quas surrigunt 
surgentibus muris. 

25. Mater dicitur quasi ma- 
teria quod sit causa materialis in 
qua fit pater uero causa efficiens 
Inde matercula parua mater 


et matertera ‘i* matris soror dicta - 


matertera quasi mater altera et 
matrix ‘it locus conceptionis et 
matrisso matrissas quod est ma- 
trem imitari et matrimes sive 
matrimus ‘i* qui matrem adhuc 
habet superstitiem sicut patrimes 
dicitur qui patrem habet. Ma- 
tertera magna dicitur patris uel 
matris matertera. Mater dicitur 
que filium habet materfamilias 
que plures Materfamilias olim 
non dicebatur donec uir eius 
paterfamilias dictus esset nec 
possunt plures in una familia hoc 
nomine appellari preter unam 
que nec filiis careat nec marito 
et que familiam suam materno 
regat affectu. 

Malus aliquando paruum sig- 
nificat et per contrarium bonus 
magnum luuenalis terra malos 


(24) Cf. Isid. XIX 8, 2. 
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homines nunc educat atque pus- 
illos. 

Machama quida genus monstri. 

Macticora (altered to 
cora) bestia quedam terribilis in 
india. 

Manticula mantellaria. 

30. Mantum quoddam breue 
indumentum quod manus tegit 
tantum unde et a manu dicitur. 

Manubie ornamenta regum 
Vnde patronius ait tot regum ma- 
nubie penes fugitivum reperte. 

Mattula parua matta. 

Mandugaris genus frugis 
siligo. 

Mansioniles sunt terrarum 
spacia ad manendum metata. 

35- Mansuales uero sive man- 
suarii ipsi habitatores. 

Malum mortuum dicitur que- 
dam species apostematis quod 
inflare solet gulas et fauces unde 
etiam interdum aliqui suffo- 
cantur. 

Maliarum pomum quod ma- 
Jum terre dicitur. 

Malocidonius arbor similis 
stiraci. 


(25) Cf. Paulus, p. 125, under materfamiliae (Ellis), and Mai, VIII, p. 356. 


(26) Cf. Juvenal, 15, 70. 


(28) See Liddell and Scott, s. V. Mavriyopac Mapriydpac. 


Vit. Apoll. 45. 
(30) Cf. Isid. XIX 24,15. 


Add Philostr. 


(31) Petronius (Ellis), cf. Frag. XII, Buecheler, p. 111. 


(32) Cf. Paulus, p. 125. 
(33) Read magudaris. 


(37) ? Cf. De Vit. malarium: pomarium arbor quae fert poma = Mai, VIII, 


p- 366. 


(38) Compound of malus and cydonius, cf. Pliny, N. H. XII, 124, where he 
speaks of the styrax as cotoneo malo similis. 


i 
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Marcus maior malleus Mar- 
culus minor Marcellus mediocris. 

40. Marra (?) ulubius tere- 
brum. 

Malleoli parui mallei Malleoli 
quoque dicuntur nouelli palmites 
prioris anni flagellis innati a 
similitudine malleonum dicti 
quod in ea parte qua reciduntur 


ex ueteribus sarmentis promi- 


nentes utrimque mallei speciem 
habent. Unde et mallei appel- 
lantur. 

Mnasiterna uas aque ‘i* urceus 
Plautus effer mnasiternam cum 
aqua foras. Coliburnus quoque 
ubi tu mnasiternatus aquam 
petas. 

Mateliio diminuitur a matula. 
Sunt autem uasa urine. 

Mamonomium scutella. 

45. Mazonium genus sciphi. 

Manopera mercennaria ma- 
nuum operatio Inde manoper- 
arius. 

Maiestas honor potestas dicta 
maiestas quasi maior statio. 


(39) Cf. Isid. XIX 7, 2. 


Madit coquit exurit. 

Macellat interficit. 

50. Macellarius sicca bucida 
(dot in darker ink). 

Macellum a macerandis carni- 
bus dicitur. 

Mancipi nomen indeclinabile 
est dicitur autem mancipi quod 
de manu transfertur ad manum 
ut codex. Mancipare est in 
seruitutem redigere sub potestate 
mittere Emancipare uero de 
potestate mittere. Que manu- 
missio fieri ita solet ut dominus 
caput serui tenens dicat hunc 
hominem liberum esse uolo et 
sic emittat eum e manu. 

Manceps pis et mancipium 
pii idem. 

Meotide paludes sunt inter 
ripheos montes et cimericum 
mare fere semper gelate ita ut 
plaustra onusta sustineant. Vnde 
lucanus Ripheasque manus et 
quas tenet equore denso Pigra 
palus scytici patiens meotida 
plaustri. 


(40) ? Verrubius (Ellis), cf. De Vit. from Gloss. Pap., marra; terebrum id est 


verrubius. 
(41) Cf. Paulus, p. 135. 


(42) Cf. Paulus, p. 169, read nassiterna—Calpurnius—nassiternatus, probably 


taken from Fulgentius. 
(43) Cf. Paulus, 126. 
(44 and 45) Cf. MAZONOMUS. 


(48) Gloss. Pap. has madit ; exurit coquit. 
(49) Gloss. Pap. Macellare occidere, inde Macellum locus et Macellarii 


homines. 


(50) Sica is perhaps a gloss for macera = machaera, which is found associated 
in glosses with macellum, cf. De Vit.; bucida seems to be a compound like 


homicida, not = bucaeda. 
(51) Cf. De Vit. under macera. 
(54) Cf. Lucan, IT, 640 f. 
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55. Melibeus dicitur ad quem 
cura boum pertinet ‘it bubul- 
cus. 

Mercedarius sive mercedonius 
dicitur qui mercedem dat Mer- 
cennarius sive merceditius qu 
accipit. 

Mercedula parua merces. 

Metellus mercennarius mes- 
sor a metendo dictus. 

Medioximus medius uel medio 
proximus. Plautus ita medii 
superi inferi et medioximi. 

60. Mediastinus qui in medio 
lauantium stat. 

Mentiriosus mendax Mentiri 
est contra mentem ire ‘i scienter 
mentiri. 

Menticulare est mendaciis et 
dolis attemptare. 

Metapus fatuus. 

Metodicus medicus metodus 
remedium. 

65. Mediannus componitur a 
medio et anne. 

Meriops dicitur parum uidens 
in die meriops pis. 


(55) Cf. Vergil, Ecl. I, 6. 
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Melior dicitur quasi mollior 

flexibilis suadibilior. 
Melancoriphus auis quedam 
que grece atricapilla dicitur eo 
quod in summo capites sit ni- 
gra. 

Menominus insanus. 

70. Merops uermis quidam 
Merops quoque dicitur auis 
quedam que et gaulus appellatur 
que et parentes suos recondere 
et alere pertubitur (?) 

Merosin grece linteola uel 
fasciole dicuntur. 

Menica membranula uentris. 

Mecanemata dicuntur que me- 
chanica arte fiunt. 

Mecania comer fabrorum 
ingenia. 

75. Melias hasta. 

Meritorium lupanar meretri- 
cum uel taberna uini a mero ‘r 
uino dictum. 

Menialia solaria de cenacu- 
lorum parietibus eminentia. 

Menio menia facio Inde menico 
as quod est munire. 


(58) Cf. Festus, p. 146, under metalli, which does not agree, but is imperfect 


(Ellis). 


(61) Probably for mendosus, cf. De Vit. under mentiriosus. 

(62) Cf. Gloss. Pap. menticulare, dolis et fallaciis attentare vel divinari. 

(63) Perhaps a corruption of mente captus; cf Festus, p. 158; Paulus, p. 159, 
and De Vit. under mecapus and metapus. 

(64) Read methodicus, cf. Cels. praef. §13. 

(66) Corruption of muops, cf. Fulgentius Expos. Serm. Antiq, p. 561. 

(68) Cf. MELANCoRYPHOs and Paulus, p. 124. 


(69) = 


(70) Cf. Isid. XII 71, 34, meropes eosdemque gaulos, etc. 


(72) Cf. MENINGA. 


(75) Cf. Paulus, p. 124, melia hasta a ligno male dicta. 
(77) Cf. MAENIANUM and Festus, p. 134. 
(78) Read moenio; moenia facio inde moenico = munico, cf. Paulus, p. 152. 
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Meaptim meo more meaptim 
iurauit mecum iurauit. 

80. Meopte meo ipsius. 

Meapte mea propria causa. 

Metacismus est ubi m sequitur 


- uocalis ut bonum aurum. 


Metuo is in actiua uoce pas- 
siuam habet  significationem 
lucanus dum semper metuor 
terraque expector ab omni. 

Medullatim mediullitus. 

85. Misellio -dicitur qui non 
est certe sententie sed uarius in 
iudiciis suis ac multiplex. 

Mirachiton prime adolescentie. 

Mirior antiqui comparatim 
dicebant a miro Titinnius mirior 
tibi uideor. 

Miropola dicitur unguentarius 
unde nevu is Miropola inquit 
statin mihi unguentum largitus 
est quo me venustarem. 

Miropolion grece dicuntur 
stationes ubi pigmenta uendun- 
tur. 

90. Minister dicitur quasi mi- 


(79) Read meatim, cf. Neue, II 669. 
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nor statione uel quia manibus 
debitum explet officium. 

Mirones fantasie miratores. 

Mista grece misterii auctor 
inde per compositionem simmista 
‘i _misterii conscius Misterium 
secretum uel sacramentum. 

Minicus ericius. 

Migdale ignota bestia quam 
tamen similem cameleunti di- 
cunt. 

95. Minotaurus monstrum ex 
homine ‘i* pasiphe et tauro geni- 
tum tauri caput habens per 
cetera ut homo. Vnde Ovidius 
semibovemque uirum Semiui- 
rumque bovem ’h effigies inter 
militaria signa habetur signifi- 
cans ita occulta esse debere 
consilia ducum sicut fuit illius 
domicilium laberintus. 

Minutal genus cibi ex piscibus 
oleribusque concisis. 

Minutal pars denarii Iuuenalis 
Hesternum solitus medio seruare 
minutal Septembri. 


The grammarians cite no example of 


its use. The example here given may go back to Verrius Flaccus, compare 80 


with Festus, p. 310. 


(81) For meapte causa see Ter. Haut. 686. 


($2) Cf. Isid. I 31, 6. 
(83) Cf. Lucan, V 671. 


(84) For medullitus, cf. Paulus, p. 123; the form medullatim is new. 
(85) Read miscellio, cf. Paulus, p. 123. 
(86) Cf. miracidion, Paulus, p. 123, where Mueller notes mirachiton boni codd. 


(87) Cf. Paulus, p. 123. 


(88) Cf. Fulgentius, Exp. Serm. Antiq. p. 566, 17. 


(90) Cf. above 12, and Isid. X 170. 
(91) Cf. Loewe, Prodromus, p. 426. 
(92) Read MysTA and SUMMYSTA. 


(93) Read minictus, cf. Cod. Sangallencis 912, M. go. 


(94) ? Cf. MYGALE. 


(95) Cf. Ovid, Ar. Am. II 23, and Paulus, p. 148. 


(97) Cf. Juvenal, XIV 129. 
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Mirrina potio diuina potio 
quae grece nectar dicitur sive 
mirratum uinum. 

Mirrin genus optimi nitri et 
saphirini coloris unde mirrina- 
uasa sunt. 

100. Morbosus moribundus. 

Milisie amatoria gesta [Mile- 
siae]. 

Mola aliquando uocatur far 
tostum et sale conspersum quod 
eo molito hostie consperguntur 
Virgilius sparge molam et fra- 
giles incende bitumine lauros. 

Monile quoddam muliebre 
ornamentum a collo ad pectus 
dependens dictum a monendo 
eo quod moneat mulierem ut sit 
subdita uiro. 

Monnitio ciborum morsica- 
tio. 

105. Molucrum tumor uentris. 
Molucrus quoque dicitur illud 
quo mole uertuntur. 

Momentana duabus lancibus 
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et uno in medio stilo librata 
equaliter constat. 
Monimen monitio. 
Monimentur amoris insigne. 
Monodia grece cum unus 
canit Monodian grece dicitur 
longum carmen. 
110. Mortarium dicitur eo 
quod in eo semina iam mortua 
tundantur Inde mortariolum. 
Morteta sunt terne id est calide 
aque de terra scatentes dicte 
terme eo quod sint quasi de 
tumulis mortis manantes. 
Mortem obiit ‘it ad mortem 
iuit quemadmodum dicebant 
antiqui ob troiam ductum exer- 
citum ad troiam. 
Matinum morticorium ‘i: morte 
cesum. 


Molliarcere partem extrahere. 

115. Mulciber dicitur uulcanus 
a mulcendo ferrum. 

Mulceator blandiloqus a mul- 
cendo dictus. 


(98) Cf. murrina, Paulus, p. 144, and murrata potione, p. 159. 


(99) Cf. MURRA, or MURRHA. 
(100) Cf. Paulus, p. 139. 


(102) Cf. Paulus, p. 140; Festus, p. 141; Verg. Ecl. VIII 82. 


(103) Cf. Isid. Diff. I, n. 382. 


(104) Cf. Paulus, p. 143, munitio morsicatio ciborum, and see MORSICATIO, 

(105) Cf. Festus, p. 141; 106, cf. MOMENTANA. 

(107) Monimen is not given by dictionaries, but may have occurred in 
Festus, cf. Paulus, p. 139, monimentum, and Mai, VIII, p. 352, Item a moneo 


hoc monimen, et inde hoc monimentum. 
(110) Cf. Isid. IV 7. 


(111) Cf. Mai, VIII, p. 538, mortetum aqua calida de terra manans quasi 
mortetum quia ab inferis credebatur manare, see Myrteta, Hor. Ep. I 15, 5, 


read thermae. 
(112) Cf. Paulus, p. 147. 


(113) Cf. morticinium, Mai, VIII, p. 338. 
(114) Cf. Gloss, Pap. molliarcere, extrahere, parcere. 


(116) Cf. Loewe, Prod. p. 358. 


Mugistrio uersutus. 

Murcisso callidus veterator. 
Mugisson irrisor. 

120. Mulier dicitur a mollicie 


quasi mollier. 


Muscidus desidiosus inac- 
tuosus. 

_ Murio dicitur cum uxor me- 
chatur ipso conscio et tacente. 

Mustela dicitur quasi mus 
longus. 

Musaraneum animal perexi- 
guum solifugum simile aranee. 

Muret leniter stillat. 

125. Murena. Inde murengule 
dicuntur a similitudine murene 
serpentis sunt autem quedam 
ornamenta que a capite ad cerui- 
cem ornandam descendunt auri 
uirgulis et argenti contexta. 

_ Mullei quoddam genus calci- 
amenti a mullando dicti mullare 
enim consuere est. 

Mutatoria festiva indunenta. 

Mundus dicitur muliebris or- 
natus quasi lotus et nitidus. 

Muringe pellicule cerebri in 
anteriori parte capitis. 
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130. Musciculi capita neruo- 
rum qui et mures dicuntur mus- 
ciculi dicuntur sure brachiorum 
uel tybiarum. 

Musculus genus bellice ma- 
chine unde muri dissoluuntur 
simil’ cuniculo Vnde et musculus 
dicitur quasi murusculus. Mus- 
culus etiam dicitur parti (sic) 
curtum quoddam nauigium. 

Municipium castellum com- 
posito nomine a munere et capio 
pis. Inde municipatus et muni- 
ceps et municipalis qui in hoc 
differunt quod municipes dicun- 
tur curialium maiores munici- 
pales uero originis cives sunt et 
aliquod officium gerentes. Muni- 
ceps thelonearius Iuuenalis 
Municipes Iouis advexisse 

lagenas. 

Mussat dubitat uel submur- 
murat Vnde Ennius in occulto 
inquit mussabat Idem Non decet 
mussare bonos. 

135. Mutuo as et mutuor aris 
idem antiquitus Quod .et de 
accipiente dicitur et de dante. 


(117-119) See De Vit. under mugissor, and mergisco, and Cod. Sangallen. 


M. 176. 


(121) See Loewe, Prod. p. 283, and MURCIDUS, 

(122) Read morio, cf. Loewe, Prod. p. 19. 

(124) Perhaps for manat, cf. Paulus, p. 128, manare dicitur, qauum humor ex 
integro sed non solido nimis per minimas suas partes erumpet, etc. 


(125) Cf. MURAENULA., 


(126) Cf. Festus, p. 142; Paulus, p. 143. 


(128) Cf. Paulus, p. 143. 
(129) Cf. MENINGA, 


(130) Read musculi, cf. Isid. XI 1, 117. 


(131) Cf. Isid, XVIII 11, 4. 
(132) Cf, Isid. XIX 1. 


(133) Read telonarius, cf. Juvenal, XIV 


(134) Cf. Paulus, p. 144. 
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Inde mutuum ‘i* et mutuo ad- 
uerbium ‘i* uicissim. 

Mutire submusitare. 

Mulcat calcat uexat truncat. 

Musinatur placat mulcet lenit 
blanditur. 

139. Mutamen mutatio sicut 
dicitur solamen meditamen pur- 
gamen ligamen spectamen pec- 
camen luctamen salutamen uitu- 
lamen quod interpretatur gene- 
ratio. Vitulus enim grece et 
animal significat et genera- 
tionem. 

N 


Naumatium locus q#ietis—et 
(sic) publicus et secretus sicut 
est in theatris et in circo Vnde et 
patronius ait In naumatium 
memet ipsum conieci. 


Napta genus est fomenti apud 
chaldeos et persas quo nutri- 
untur incendia uel ut quidam 


dicunt ossa olivarum cum 
amurca proiecta. 

Nagat uacillat. 

Nepos qn filium filii significat 
masculinum est cum uero luxu- 
riosum commune dicitur autem 
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nepos qui parentum bona pro- 
digit luxuriosi ac decoquit a 
nepa serpente ‘i* scorpio qui 
natos suos omnes interimit preter 
unum qui dorso eius insederit hic 
in setis patris seruatus ipsum 
parentem suum interimit. 

5. Nenie dicuntur epytaphia 
quae scribuntur super tumbos 
mortuorum Nenie quoque 
uocantur ficte quedam lamenta- 
tionis quas conducte muliercule 
plangendi perite in exequiis 
faciunt defunctorum et merito 
huiusmodi planctus nenie uocan- 
tur quasi inanes conficti non ueri 
dicuntur etiam nenie ficte que- 
dam et inanescantilene nutricum 
circa uagientes infantes quibus 
eos quiescere faciunt et dormire 
Nenie nuge Nenios nugax neni- 
atur nugatur. 

Nequam proprie non iniquum 
significat sed inutilem dictus ne- 
quam quasi nec quisquam. 

Neccerim nec eum. 

Neruii sunt quidam populi 
gallie quorum ciuitas est tornacus 
sine cameracus qui cotam pre- 


(136) Cf. Festus, p. 156, read submussitare, see Festus, p. 298. 


(139 Cf. De Vit. under musinari. 


(140) Mutamen is not given among the derivatives from muéo in Mai, VIII 


341. 


The other words except salutamen are all in Lexx. 


(1) Perhaps for xaumachium, cf. De Vit. and Buecheler, Petronius Frag. XIII, 
from Fulgentius, aumatium dicitur locus secretus publicus sicut.in theatris aut 
in circo, unde et Petronius Arbiter ait in aumatium memet ipsum conieci. 


(2) Cf. De Vit. 


(3) Cf. NAGo,and Mai, VIII, p. 385, nagare: vacillare huc illuc que fluc- 


tuare. 


(4) Cf. Isid. X 193, and Placidus, p. 70. 
(5) Cf. Hildebrand, Glossarium Latinum, N 56 with note. 
(7) Cf. Festus, p. 162; Paulus, p. 163. 


(8) Cf. Lucan, I 429. 
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fectum cesaris occiderunt. Vnde 
Lucanus nimiumque rebellis 
Neruius et cesi pollutus san- 
guine Cote. 

Niger aliquando significat tur- 
pem in moribus Horatius qui 
risus hominum captat famamque 
dicacis fingere quinon uera potest 
commissa tacere guz nequit hic 
niger est (these 5 words written 
after an erasure by a different 
hand) hunc tu romane caveto. 

10. Nimbus est fasciola trans- 
uersa ex auro in linteo quod est 
in fronte matronarum Vnde 
plautus quo magis eam aspicio 
tanto magis est nimbata. 

Noctiorus dicitur qui melius 
uidet uespere quam in die. 

Noctiluca uermis in  nocte 
lucens. 

Noniplum dicitur novies multi- 
plicatum sic quaduplum quin- 
cuplum sexcuplum septuplum 
octuplum decuplum. 

Nox dicitur a nocendo quod 
oculis noceat. 

15. Nocticula dicitur luna uel 
parua nox. 


Nudipes nudis pedibus in- 
cedens. 

Nusciosus dicitur qui uicio 
oculorum parum uidet. 

Nux et pro arbore ponitur et 
pro fructu Inde nucilla ‘i parua 
nux Nuces generaliter dicuntur 
omnia poma que nucleo exuun- 
tur Virgilius Castaneeque nuces 
exiccabantur in hortis. 

Nugas uerbum hebreum sig- 
nificans inutilem et praue mentis 


‘hominem et est indeclinabile 


Quo tamen iam pro _ latino 
utentes declinamus nugax. Cis. 
Inde nuge nugarum et nugator 
et nugigerulus et nugor nugaris. 

20. Numerus uel a numeria 
dea dicitur uel anuma pumpilio 
qui primus repperit numerum 
apud romanos antiqui enim in 
prosperitate albis lapillis numera- 
bant in aduersitate nigris unde 
persius hunc macrine diem nu- 
mera meliore lapillo. 

Nudipedalia dicuntur iudaice 
quedam obseruantie nudis pe- 
dibus ambulandi. 

Nutrio is et nutrico as ita dis- 


(9) Cf. Hor. Sat. I 4, 83 ff., where the MSS give visa. 


(10) Cf. Isid. XIX 31, 2. 


(11) Cf. Loewe, Prod. p. 17, and Festus, p. 173, nuscitiosus. 
(12) Cf. Mai, VIII, p. 370, nocticula et noctiluca vermis quidam nocti lucens. 
(13) Noniplus I have not been able to find elsewhere, cf. NONCUPLUS. 


(14) Cf. Isid. V 31, 1. 
(15) Cf. De Vit. 
(17) Cf. 11. 


(18) Cf. Vergil, Ecl. II 52, for castaneaeque nuces, 
(20) Cf. Mai, VIII, p. 377, and Perseius, II 1. 


(21) Cf. NUDIPEDALIA. 


(22) Of these words nutritura is found only in Cassiodor. de Amicit, 37; mor- 
sura, aratura, solidatura, falcatura, ferratura, furcatura are not found ; pertusura 


is given by Lexx, 
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tinguuntur nutriunt mulieres 
nutricant uiri nutricii Nutrio is 
et nutrior is idem Virgilius hanc 
pinguem et placidam paci nu- 
tritor oliuam Inde nutritura haec 
nutritura huius ture sicut dicitur 
hec morsura huius sure. hec 
ambulatura huius re. hec cava- 
tura huius re. hec_ politura 
huius re hec messura huius re. 
hec rasura huius re. hec cul- 
tura huius re. hec aratura huius 
re. hec curuatura huiusre. hec 
fractura huius re. hec solidatura 
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huius re. hec pertusura huius 
re. hec percussura huius re. 
hec nugatura huius re. hec 
falcatura re. ferratura re. fur- 
catura re. 

Nubere operire Inde nubere 
dicitur mulier quando traditur 
uiro q3amborum ibi capita solent 
nubi ‘i* operiri Inde etiam nubes 
dicitur aeris densitas a uento 
conglobati. 

Nubere et enubere ita distin- 
guuntur Nubit ciuis ciui enubit 
extraneo. 


IIIL.—THE ULTIMATE DERIVATION OF ESSAY.’ 


A discussion of the origin of an English word at the present 
time naturally starts with the derivation assigned to it in Professor 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. Under £ssay he there says: 
“From O. Fr. essaz, a trial—Lat. exagium, weighing, a kind of 
weight, from Gk. éfdéyov [not éédyov], a weighing (White and 
Riddle, Lat. Dict.) —Gk. éééyew, to lead out, export merchandise 
—Gk. éé, out, and dye, to lead. See Agent.” A brief examina- 
tion of some of these statements will show the dangers that beset 
an inquirer when he passes out of the region to which he has 
devoted the study of a specialist, and how all-important to 
scientific etymology it is never to neglect the maxim, pépvao’ 
dmoreiv, Which Curtius took as the motto of his Grundziige. To 
begin with, White and Riddle’s Latin Dictionary should never be 
quoted as an authority on Latin derivations. Both the forms, 
é€dyov no less than égéyov, are found in Greek, although the latter 
is the original one. The meaning in Greek is not generally a 
‘weighing,’ but a weight, though there are traces of the other 
usage, as will be seen below. ’Egdyov cannot possibly be derived 
from égéyew in any sense, at least not until such a formation has 
been established by the most unquestionable parallels. The proper 
Greek verbal is, of course, ééaywyn. Again, it is not clear what is 
the connexion of ideas between /eading out or exporting mer- 
chandise and weighing. Under Examine and Exact Skeat refers 
us to the Lat. ex, out, and agere, to drive. So that driving (agere) 
and /eading (éyewv) out seem both to be capable of producing the 
idea of weighing. The truth is that neither the Greek dye» means 
to ‘lead,’ nor the Latin agere to ‘drive.’ They both mean 
properly and originally fo set in motion. Examen (ex-ag-men) 
is the tongue of the balance that is moved by the weights in the 
scales ; dyev, to weigh (so much, neuter), is to move or pull down 
the scale pan. Sed haec hactenus. 

To begin with the beginning, I shall take it as established that 


'The following article is based upon a paper which was read before the 
Philological Society of London, June 19, 1885, and of which a brief abstract 
was published in its Proceedings. 
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the English essay is from the Old Fr. essaz, and this again from 
the Latin exagium. We have then to consider what is the relation 
of this last to the Greek éfdyov. One of the two must be the 
_ other borrowed. But which of them is it? Only chronology can 
settle this question. The earliest occurrence of the word in 
literature is in the works of Zeno, who was Bishop of Verona in 
A. D. 368, and died about 380, Sermo ad neophytos 6 (ii 44 §2, p. 
252 Ballerini), “ denique et uos retinetis pondus antiquum ; habetis 
aginam : exagium facite quemadmodum uultis ; singulos ponderate ; 
inuenietis nullum habere minus. tripondes sunt omnes, numismatis 
sacri una libra signati, qui mensae deseruiant.” Dr. Hort, to 
whose assistance in this and some other portions of this paper I 
am much indebted, writes that “This is part of a passage com- 
paring the neophytes to good loaves of bread ; but the details are 
obscure.” Two things, however, are clear: (1) that the word 
exagium must have been sufficiently familiar to the popular 
consciousness to serve as the basis of a simile, and (2) that in the 
same popular consciousness the verbal exagium was felt to be 
connected with the common name agina. 

Next we have in the Collationes of Cassianus (A. D. 419-427) 
I 22, “siue illa quorum pondus ac pretium aerugo uanitatis 
arrodens exagio seniorum adaequari non sinit ut numismata leuia 
atque damnosa minusque pensantia recensemus.” The previous 
context, as Dr. Hort points out, shows that the seniores are the 
Prophets and the Apostles ; and the use of exagium marks that 
the persons in question fall below their standard. An earlier 
example is found on an inscription giving the words of an edict 
published by Turcius Apronianus praefectus urbi A. D. 362 and 
372, enacting that animals for the future should be sold by weight 
(Orelli, Inscrr. 3166,Gruter, 647, 6), ratio docuit, utilitate suadente, 
consuetudine micandi summota, sub exagio potius pecora uendere 
quam digitis colludentibus tradere,” which is followed immediately 
by “adpenso pecore,” and lower down by “caro fide ponderis 
comprobata,” with which should be compared Cod. Theodos. XIV, 
Tit. 4, illud quoque a decessore tuo salubriter institutum est quo 
suariis aestimandi licentia denegetur pondusque porcorum /rufinae 
examine non oculorum libertate quaeratur.’ 

So far, then, we have no example of exagzumas old as Constantine. 
And yet we have some reason for believing that the term was 


1In a later inscription (Gruter, 1114, 7), assigned by Orelli to about 484, the 
phrase used is stateras fieri. 
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introduced or brought into general currency in that prince’s reign. 
One of the benefits which Constantine conferred upon his subjects 
was the rehabilitation of the gold coinage of the empire. In the 
new monetary system which he introduced, probably in the year 
312, the gold pound was taken as the unit ; and the standard gold 
coin was fixed at +; of that weight, that is to say, 4 of 1 oz., 
or a sextula, as it was called. This coin was called the solidus, a 
name which was already in popular use for a full or large gold 
piece as opposed to a light or small one.’ The weight of the coin 
is established not only by the definite statements of writers on the 
subject, but by the actual occurrence of the numerals LX XII on 
a solidus of Constantine.? According to Eckhel, Doctrina numorum 
ueterum, VIII, p. 511, the equivalence of the pound of gold and the 
72 standard solidi was so universally recognized that it gave rise to 
affected expressions like that of the Christian poet Sedulius (5th 
cent.), who called the 72 Disciples ‘auream libram,’ and that in the 
Acta of the Synod of Sinuessa, where the quorum of 72 bishops 
which deposed the pope Marcellinus is called ‘solidorum libra 
occidua.”* The fact that the so/édus was a weight of gold is brought 


1Its origin from an adjective is well shown in the earliest place where it 
occurs, Apuleius Met. 10, 9 (Hildebrand), ‘centum aureos so/idos offerens 
pretium,’ ‘ good, broad gold pieces,’ and perhaps in Lampridius, Alex. Seuerus, 
39, a well-known crux, ‘conflari quartarios iussit et tremisses tantum solidos— 
que fieri.’ But the substantival use is as old as Ulpian (killed A. D. 228), 
who cites from a Praetor’s edict, ‘multet poena so/idorum X eum qui in sub- 
grunda protectone id positum habeat cuius casus nocere cui possit,’ Dig. 9, 3, 5. 
Other passages are Vulg. I Esdr. 2, 69; 8, 27; I Par. 29, 7, and Claudian, 
Epigr. 42, 3, ‘sex emptus so/idis’ (not quoted in the lex.). It gradually super- 
seded aureus as the name of the standard monetary unit ; and this caused it 
to lose caste as time went on. Now it has sunk to the Fr. sou / 

? H. Cohen, Les Monnaies VI, p. 112, n., where, however, he wrongly cites 
a silver coin of Constans I (No. 22, p. 248) (which is inscribed with LX) as 
containing the same inscription. The letters OB, which frequently appear in 
coins and have been explained as the Greek numerals for 72 (Hultsch, 
Metrologie*, p. 327 and notes, following Mommsen), are of too uncertain an 
interpretation to base any argument upon. See Cohen, VI 392, where the 
whole matter is discussed. 

3’ The passage in Sedulius is Carm, Pasch, IV 154, “ discipulosque alios 
quorum mens conscia recti puraque simplicitas, numero meritoque refulgens 
aurea libra fuit,” for which the Opus Paschale has “ duos et septuaginta 
discipulos qui numero meritoque conspicui libra digni in aurea nuncupari”’ 
(the allusion being to the disciples whom Christ sent out, Luke XI 17, 
and who, according to some MSS and versions, were 72 in number). The 
second passage does not contain so/idorum ; and Baronius discusses the use 
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out with great clearness by Mommsen in his History of Roman 
Coinage, Histoire de la Monnaie Romaine (tr. Blacas), III, p. 156, 
“Nous savons positivement que sous le régne de Constantin tous 
les payements en monnaie d’or se faisaient au poids et d’autre part 
qu’on acceptait en payement et au poids /es /ingots d’or réguliére- 
ment contrélés.” He then refers to an edict of Constantine’s of 
the year 325 (Cod. Theod. XII, 71, 1 with XII, 6, 2), given in 
brief in Cod. Just. X 71, 1, “Si quis solidos appendere uoluerit 
auri cocti, septem (corr. sex) solidos quaternorum scrupulorum 
nostris uultibus figuratos appendat per singulas uncias . . . eadem 
ratione seruanda et si materiam quis inferat ut solidos dedisse 
uideatur.” The effectual administration of this system involved the 
appointment of special officials in the chief places in the empire 
and the striking of a standard weight. These officials were called 
ponderatores, spectatores or zygostatae ({vyoordra), and it was 
their business to settle all disputes relating to the weight and 
goodness of sodidi (Mommsen, Z. c. Cod. Just. X 71, 2, ‘‘ quotiens 
de qualitate solidorum orta fuerit dubitatio placet quem sermo 
Graecus zygostatem appellat per singulas ciuitates institutum qui 
pro sua fide atque industria neque fallat neque fallatur contentionem 
dirimere,” an edict of Julian’s of July, 363). The standard weights 
were struck in brass, often with silver letters in relief, and were 
called exagia solidi. The object of these exagia is given ina 
passage quoted by Eckhel, Doctrina numorum ueterum, VIII, p. 512, 
from an edict of Theodosius II and Valentinian III (Nov. 25), “de 
ponderibus quoque ut fraus penitus amputetur, a nobis aguntur 
exagia quae sub interminata superius comprehensa sine fraude 
debeant custodiri.” Eckhel gives three examples of exagia, 
one of a bearded Honorius hardly earlier than A. D. 400. Other 
specimens are described in Mommsen, C. I. L. III 6635 (A. D. 
474), VIII 3294, and several in V 8119. See also a recent paper 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, XI, p. 56 sqq. ame in the 
Revue d. Revues, 1884, p. 159). 

Having now approximately determined the date of the Latin 
exagium, we must do the same by the Greek éféyov or 
éfdyov. Asa rule, the passages for which it is quoted are from 
Byzantine writers, such as Photius, patriarch, A. D. 858, Zonaras 


of dibra in it, Annales, 3, 330. Dr. Hort tells me that the Acta of the 
(mythical) Synod of Sinuessa (see Dict. Christ. Biography III 8054) are 
supposed to be forgeries of the 6th century. 
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(16, 203)', Balsamo, and the like. But there are some instances 
which seem toclaimanearlier date. The first one isin the treatise mepi 
eimopiatav Te Kai (on easily accessible reme- 
dies, simple and compound), attributed to Dioscorides, II, ch. 63 
(Kiihn, Vol. 2, p. 276), &yvou omépyaros é€dyov, in the sense of 4 of 1 oz. 
The date of Dioscorides is uncertain; but he is not later than the 
second century A. D., so that if the treatise were his, é£dyov would 
be documentarily much older than exagium. But its Greek is 
unmistakably Byzantine; and Kithn is evidently right in classing 
it among the many spurious works which have been attributed to 
this physician. ordéyor, another form of the word, which I shall 
discuss below, appears in the collection of tables of weights and 
measures included amongst the works of Galen (Kiihn, Vol. 19, 
p- 763, Hultsch, Metrologicorum scriptorum relliquiae, J §§51-66). 
Hultsch, however (Prolegomena, §§50, etc.), shows that even the 
earliest form of these tables does not date from further back than 
the beginning of the 5th century. Besides, throughout the genuine 
works of Galen we hear nothing of the égdyov. The derivative 
é€ayidtw, to settle the standard weight of anything, is found in the 
Liber Geeponicus of Heron, §201 (Hultsch, Heronis Alexandrini 
geometricorum et stereometricorum relliquiae). The writer is 
speaking of the weight of a cubic foot of various substances, such 
as barley, wine, bacon, and he proceeds raira 8€ éfayicOnoay émi 
Modéorov thixadra dvros mpatrwpiov, ‘and these standards were 
fixed when Modestus was praefect of the praetorian guard.’ No 
one, of course, can suppose that this passage was written by Heron 
of Alexandria! But though its exact date is uncertain, it is con- 
victed of being late Greek by the unaugmented condition of 
é£ay:dcOnoay* (compare Sophocles, Preface to Greek Lexicon, p. 37) 


!'The passage of Zonaras is interesting from its recording a temporary 
depreciation of the solidus by Nicephorus Phocas: dé Kai 
Xpnudtov irrwv* uéxpe yap éxeivov vouiowarog éayiov orabudv ovtog 
éxeivog TO TeTapTypoy Erevdnoer kK. T. A. 

? The non-addition of the augment may be and perhaps is due to a sense 
of the alien origin of the word, which might indeed have been formed directly 
from the Latin, But then cadit guaestio. It is perhaps too bold to conjecture 
éotaytdoOnoav (see below). One must bestow a passing caution on the reader 
of the article éaysdfw im Sophocles. Sophocles first misprints the word 
(é§.), and then mistranslates it: ‘to measure by éfdyia’: as if cubic feet of 
wine, etc., would be measured by small fractions of one ounce! He calls the 
writer of the passage Heron junior, and assigns him doubtfully to A. D. 700—a 
date which shows his opinion of his Greek. But I cannot conceive where he 
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and. by the use of dmapyos for pracfectus instead of the usual 
Greek term érapyos.’ This Modestus was probably the F]. Domitius. 


gets the name from, as he quotes him from Hultsch’s ‘ Heronis Alexandrini 
relliquiae.’ It is to be regretted that Hultsch has not gone more thoroughly 
into the question of the authenticity of the liber Geeponicus. 

1T cannot find any sufficient warrant for the statement of Valesius on Euseb. 
Vita Const. IV 1 init. (p. 239), “ parum refert érdépyoue dixeris an imépyouc,” 
if the statement is to be taken generally. In Plutarch, Agesilaus (I 603 D, c. 
14, ed. Frankfort), itapzoc simply means ‘ subordinates.’ In his Cicero, c. 32, 
I 877 A, textéver brapxoc is read, it is true, in the sense of pracfectus fabrum ; 
but Wyttenbach (Index, s. v.) is undoubtedly right in correcting étapyoc from 
c. 26, 880 B. In Galba, c. 2, 1053 E, we have Nuygidsoc dv Exapyoe 
avAfe, in c. 8, 1056 B, érapxoc simply, and in 13, 1058 A, rij¢ Jopupdpwv 
érapyoc. Out of the numerous passages cited by Wyttenbach (/. ¢.) from 
Aristides, I have not been able to find one where irapyog is used in any other 
sense than that of carpdémyc. Herodian uses éxapyog (1, 9, 10), and more 
commonly éxapywv (3, 10,5; 3.13,.1; 4, 12, 1) for the pracfectus practorio, 
Similarly for the praefectus urbi, imapxoc (2, 6, 8), émapxwv (2, 2,7; 7, 7, 4; 
8, 8,4) with or THe ‘Payaiwy méAewc, Dion Cassius is consistent in 
his use of étapyoc for the praefectus praetorio. In 55,10 he says this usage is 
established, rére d@ mprov Kai éixdpyouc trav dopupépwv dio aréderEev* obtw yap 
Tor avToic Tov éxapydvtwy twig Execdhrep ExvévixnKev 
and in 52, 24 we have éxapyo¢ opposed to GAdwy év TH 
"Iradia otpatwrov oi éxapyou éxeivoe mpootateitwoav éxovrec, He 
translates praefectura by érapyzixi) éovoia, 75, 14. He uses irapyoc, on the 
other hand, with troarparnyoc, 36, 20. Comp. év imdpyouv péper, 36, 2. It 
represents a subordinate generally (compare Lucian, Dial. 12, 2 of Hannibal, 
imap xoc Gv ade), and is sometimes used to translate the Lat. /egatus ; 
other ‘exx. 36,19; 38, 35; 39, 393; 69, 13; and of the verb irdpyw, 36, 19; 
71,34. (For praefectus urbi he uses wodiapyoc, 52, 21; §4,17; 78, 14.) The 
evidence of inscriptions tends the same way. Thus in Boeckh, C. I. 4483, 
éxapxoc Tov lepov mpaitwpiov, A. D. 244; 6627, Ta Tow 
Ipatrwpiov xai ‘Péunc, and in the Latin, uice praef(ectorum) pr(aetorio) et urbi 
functo of Sex. Varius Marcellus, the father of Elagabalus ; so érdpywv mpacrw- 
piwy, 2593 (before 371), cf. 2596 (about 382), érapxoc "Paunc, 369 (about A. D. 66), 
éx, wéAewe ‘Pwpiawy, 2587 (about 50), cf. 2594 and 2595 (about 382). 
Compare 6 évdofératog (sic) méAewe, Mittheilungen des deutsch. 
Instit. zu Athen IV, 307. Also érapyoc épapiov orpatwtixod (about A. D. 244), 
éx, aipapiov, 4033 and 4034 (about 163). éapyo¢ Aiybrrov occurs several times. 
Also éx, elAne etc. (praefectus alae), Aeyedvoc, etc. But there is no early example 
of itapyoc, 2592 (where it is used for praefectus praetorio Illyrici) is after Con- 
stantine ; compare below, 8614a, where the Latin has prae/. urd. is to be assigned 
to A. D. 406; i. tpartwpiwv, 8712, occurs on a Christian inscription of about 1071 
A.D. The remaining instances are of uncertain date and antiquity, 373b, 1080 
A of a certain Plutarchus é« yeveijc mepiBwrov an’ avOumdtuv kai 44614. 
Du Cange, in his Graeco-Latin Glossary, gives im, and éx, as alternative forms in 
éxapxoc and several of its derivatives. But érapyo¢ still seems to be in the 
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Modestus, who was appointed Praetorian Praefect 
imapxos) by Valens at the end of A. D. 369 (Zosimus, IV 11 fin.). 
See on him Sievers’ Libanius, 227-334. 

To sum up the chronological argument, we have no certain 
example of the Greek words occurring till the 9th century A. D., 
whereas the Latin is certainly as old as 372 A. D., and in all 
probability at least 60 years older. 

Chronology having now shown us that the Latin exagium cannot 
have been derived from ¢édy:ov, we are left to deal with the convers- 
hypothesis. The meanings of the Greek and Latin words run 
together a certain way ; and then the Greek diverges. We saw 
that the Latin meant (1) weighing or testing by a standard, and 
then (2) the standard weight. We find this in Greek also, in the 
gloss of Philoxenus ¢fdyov* pensatio, and in the lemma to an 
extract from the rustic writer Florentinus, in the Geoponica, 2, 32.' 
It runs cirov Soxiyacias mas xp) rd Trav dprov 
moveto Oat, an exact translation of the exagium facere already 
quoted. Du Cange (s. v. exagium) quotes a Latin-Greek gloss 
which agrees exactly with this expression for determining whether 
the weight of a loaf agreed with the standard: exagies,’ dprov 


évrumn, Panis subactio (Cuiacianus). In Suidas, s. v. it is 
doubtful whether it means Jondus or ponderatio. As already seen, 
exagium has a special. reference to the solidus, and the same is 
the case with égdéyov. The Greek population of the Eastern 
Empire did not adopt the Latin word solidus, but called weight 


ascendant, and has a good majority of the instances quoted. Remarks like 
‘ érapxoc and vxapyo¢ promiscue pro praefectis praetorio et urbis a scriptoribus 
usurpantur’ and ‘érapyo¢ vel ix. tov Ipactwpiov de qua dignitate passim 
scriptores’ are of little value to modern scholars. The earliest example of 
irapxoc that I have been able to find is inan address of welcome to Anatolius, 
who was praefectus Iilyrict in A. D. 349, by the rhetorician Himerius, Eclog. 
32, 3, yéyove Tig huerépac duéyac Exapyxoc. xoc 
Galen de praenotione Kiihn XIV 612 should be corrected.] The introduction of 
brapxoc as an equivalent for pracfectus praetorio probably dates from the time 
when Constantine converted the praetorian praefects from military to civil 
functionaries, and apportioned amongst them the ordinary administration of 
the four great provinces into which he then divided the empire. tapyoc,a 
‘ governor under the emperor,’ would then be felt to be a more natural term 
than érapyoc, a ‘ commander.’ 

1Florentinus wrote under Alexander Severus. But the Geoponica was 
compiled by Cassianus Bassus at the command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 

* The form of the word is uncertain, 
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and coin alike, either generally véuopa, the coin, or more specially 
pov OF ordyov (see Hultsch, Metrologie, p. 327),' and 
this latter gradually came to be used asa regular apothecaries’ 
weight. 

We next come tothe form of the word. It was édéyo» when 
first borrowed ; but the freaky spirit of popular etymology could 
not long resist the united attractions of the form é and the meaning 
sextula, and é£dyov was the result. J. N. Niclas, the editor of the 
Geoponica,” wishes to distinguish between the forms. ‘ If, he says, 
it means a xummus or pondus definitum, the rough breathing is to 
be used (e densandum est); but with the meaning of weighing 
(librationis) and when used for any weight, we should use the 
smooth breathing (tenuandum).’ But the facts do not bear out 
his distinction. ¢dyov is more frequent in texts than égdyjiov; and 
thatisall. The apparent rarity of the aspirated form seems due to 
a curious and interesting circumstance. As is well known, the 
Greeks denoted numerals by the letters of their ancient alphabet, 
thus: a’, 6’, y. The sixth letter was the F or Wau, retained in the 
form of the Latin F. This was written in later Greek in a form which 
led to its confusion with the abbreviation of or (cr), 7. ¢.¢. Thus 
é£dyiov appeared as cdyov, and was confused with oréyoyv. The 
question arises : was this ordysov ronounced étdéyov or not? Scaliger, 
in his treatise de re numaria, p. 54, is of opinion that it was. But I 
am inclined to think that he is wrong. For in the Metrologici 
Scriptores we have §67, 21, rd ordyov a’, which should 
be compared with 7d. 13, rd peydAntpoy ovyyiav a’, and §58, 20, 
7d Snvdptov €v. It-seems incredible that the compiler of the 
tables should have meant that “a é£dyov is an ¢£dyov,” or, as the 
Greek idiom puts it, contains one ¢fdyov. I conclude then that 
here also we have an instance where a new word has been produced 
by the misunderstanding of an abbreviation. — 

We may now finally discard égayov and company and return 
once more to exagium. Its derivation is not far to seek. A 
superficial treatment is to say that itis from ex and ago. But if 
this means that it is formed from the verbal compound, we must 
observe first that this does not agree with the existing form, which 
should be *exigium like obsidium by sedere, imperium, beneficium ; 
and secondly, that the use of exigere for testing seems to have had 


1 The familiar dyvdépcov was also used in this sense; cf. Hultsch, Metrol. 
Script. I, p. 98, and the passage quoted below. We naturally think of our 
‘ pennyweight.’ *Ad lc, 
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an intellectual, not a physical origin. From ‘requiring’ or 
‘exacting’ a piece of work from a person, we get it used with 
reference to the standard by which a performance is judged. Thus 
“ad perpendiculum exigere columnas,” Cic. Verr. 2, 1, §133, is 
properly ‘to require columnas in accordance with the perpendicular 
line,’ and thence to ‘test’ them by that line; “omnia argumenta 
ad obrussam exigere,” Sen., N. Q. 4, 5, 1, is to require them to 
conform to the touchstone, to test them by it. It has already 
been noted that the original sense of ag-, to move, produced 
exa(g)men, the moving tongue of the balance; and that the 
application to weight was still before the popular consciousness is 
shown by agina,' the place where this movement took place, “ the 
socket or eye to which the beam of a balance is pinned and in 
which the upright index (examen, ligula) oscillates to show that 
the object weighed corresponds exactly with the weight in the oppo- 
site scale” (Rich, Dict. of Antiquities, s. v.); Tertull. Pudic. 41, Paul 
Fest. 10, 3, “‘ quo inseritur scapus trutinae, id est in quo foramine 
trutinase uertit,” Placidus, Gl.9,8. The verb aginare (or aginar) is 
found in a gloss, Gl. Labb., aginat di:ampdocera, orpéper, pnxavara. It 
is explained in the “glosses of Isidore ” as ¢ricari, in faruo morari, 
to haggle about trifles (Lowe, Prodromus Lat. Gloss., p. 427), and 
on the same page Liwe quotes “‘aginantes, explicantes,” for which 
Prof. Nettleship conjectures “ aginantes, tricantes.” It has also 
been restored in Petronius, 61, 9 B’, in the sense of ‘making one’s 
way rapidly.’ Further we get the verbal substantive aginator 
explained by Paulus /. c. as “qui paruo lucro mouetur,” and by 
Placidus, Gl. 9, 12, “aginatorem, negotiatorem actus,” for which 
Prof. Nettleship suggests “ aginator, negotiator exactus.”’ It seems 
to have been a semi-contemptuovu: ¢.x.i .or a tradesman in a small 
way, who always looked to the t:°.of the balance, a haggler, 
petty huckster. The correlation of exagmen, the moving tongue 
of the balance, agina, the place where it moved, and the root ag, 
to move, is unmistakable. 2-dég-iu-m has an exact parallel in 


1 The quantity of the zis doubtful. Prof. Nettleship, Journal of Philology, 
XI, p. 99, gives it short on the analogy of sarc-ina, pag-ina, and ang-ina ; and 
he may be right. I incline, however, to think that it contains the suffix -ina 
which was originally verbal (dina, ruina) and corresponded to our -ing, and 
then came to denote the s/ace where an action took place or the material szé- 
_ stance produced by or essential to it. Examples of the first class are opifcina, 
vagina, salinae, salt-diggings, popina, and several others ; of the second, ségina 
(in formation exactly parallel to dgina), pruina, urina, 
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ad-ag-iu-m,' which is connected with azo (for a(g)io), the root 
being that of axamenta, indigitamenta. I regard it as a new 
formation of the 4th century to express the act of weighing, whose 
form was determined by the above quoted words in ag-. I cannot 
allow that it was formed from exigo, or that it isa re-formation 
of an *exigium, although such “recompositions,” as Seelmann 
(Aussprache des Lat.) calls them, are common in the later Latin; 
and exigo was itself so treated, as is shown by the gloss exago, 
ééekaive. I am, however, willing to admit that exigo may have 
co-operated with examen to decide the form of the word. 

A very curious word which, if genuine, must be connected with 
exagium, appears in Ennodius, de Epiphanii Ticinensis Episcopi 
Vita (Hartel, p. 380), “ninguido aere et quali solent homines ad 
tecta confugere Rauennam egressus est et per omnes Aemiliae 
ciuitates celer uenit tamquam ad sepulchri receptaculum properans, 
omnibus sacerdotibus in itinere positis munificus, communis, 
affabilis et, quasi exagel/lam (Brussels MS exaged/ia) relinquens, se 
ipso praestantior.” If the reading is right, it would seem to mean 
‘leaving a standard or pattern piece to posterity.’ * 

I do not propose to follow the word through medieval Latin or 
Romance. But the following examples from Du Cange may be 
quoted : exagium facere (exagium 2) is used of the Judicium Dei 
in an old document among the archives of Marseilles, A. D. 850; 
and in a document of Richerus, Bishop of Verdun, A. D. 1099, 
it is distinguished from fondus, “ coram camerario tam de pondere 
quam de exagio, hoc est de metalli sinceritate ritu faciat.” It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to say that it has nothing to do with 
another exagium (No. 3), which Du Cange identifies with exagum 
in the sense of produce (exitus). 

J. P. PosTGATE. 

1 That is to say, exact if the second a of adagium is short. For the quantity 
of exdgium we have a couplet quoted by Du Cange (ed. Le Favre), s. v. 
“exdgium solido differt a nomine solo, si solidum quaeres, tres dragmas 
dimidiatis.” According to Osthoff, Perf. pp. 174-6, following Curt. Stud. IX 
463, and G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm. §§280, 484, the ag of adagium is long, or it 
would have become ig, as in prodigus. This must be admitted if analogies 


like that of suffragium are decisive. But it must also be pointed out that 
adagium may be a ‘ popular Latin’ formation, and that in such we find @ where 


we should not expect it, as in cédd//us. 
* F, Vogel, however, in W6lfflin’s Archiv, I, p. 270 n., regards it as corrupt. 


IV.—THE masteor AT RHODES. 


In several Rhodian inscriptions mention is made of a board of 
officers called paorpoi, and fiom these inscriptions our chief infor- 
mation in regard to them must be derived. It may, however, be 
well first to collect what information is to be derived from other 
sources. 

In the great inscription from Andania’ relating to the mysteries 
in the section rav duaddpov, line 51 we read kai dpiOunodyro 
mapaxpnpa Tapia, kal imdpaatpot, av tt adicovvres, 
pndév and again, line 60 droddévra ypadav wept dv xa 
dtoxnowrrt, kal imdpactpot, ay tt adixnowrtt, kabas yéyparrat. 
In both these cases iméuacrpos is nearly equivalent to imddixos, which 
occurs in the section headed ddinudrav, line 80 dy dé pi éxrives mapa- 
xpipa, mapaddérw 6 Kuptos rév oixéray r@ els amepyaciar, ei pn, 
imddixos €atw mori diumdodv, Except that in the first two cases the 
judgment seems to have rested entirely with the pacrpoi, while in 
the last case, that of an ddixnpa, the regular courts had authority. 
Some such distinction seems to be referred to by the words above 
cited, xai of dixacrat pi) dpatpoivra pnber. 

Maorpoi are mentioned also in a decree of the city of Delphi’ 
regulating the employment of a sum of money presented to the 
city by Attalos II to be used for the payment of teachers’ salaries 
and for the maintenance of certain sacrifices. It is decreed that 
this money shall be sacred to the god, and shall be used only for 
the purposes stated (I. 17 sqq.) Then follow (1. 20 sqq.) the words 
ei 8€ Tes Tt idiwras KaTduactpos xpnudtrov 
opas of paotpoi xataypaddvrw kar’ abrod xara rd Waduobév KT. 


_Here, as at Andania, the paorpoi are evidently a board having 


jurisdiction over offences, or at least some offences, coming under 
the general head of sacrilege, inasmuch as the money in question 
is consecrated to the god. | 

Some information is also supplied by Harpocration s. v. 
‘Yrepidns ev mpos Udyxadov. Eouxer dpxn tes drodederypevn 


1 Lebas-Foucart, II, p. 162 n. 326a, Cauer delectus, Ed. II, n. 47. 
* Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, V, p. 157. 
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rd fyreiv ra Kowa rod Snpov, ds of Kal of év pacrpoi, ds 
’ApororéAns év IeAAnvéwy wodereig. Whether the {yryrai at Athens 
were a permanent board or not, is somewhat doubtful. A board 
of {nrnrai was constituted to investigate the mutilation of the 
Hermae,’ and on certain other occasions.? Of the pacrpoi at 
Pellene nothing further is known. 

From the words of Hesychius paorpia* ai rav dpxdvtev it 
appears that the paorpoi had somewhere the direction of investi- 
gations into the conduct of officers of state and the auditing of 
their accounts. Indeed, one is tempted to apply this to Rhodes 
when one reads Ss. v. pdorpo* mapa ‘Podicis Bovdevripes. There is, 
however, nothing in the inscriptions to justify us in so doing, and 
the second definition of Hesychius just cited appears to contain 
some corruption or mistake, for the senate of Rhodes is uniformly 
called Sovdy, and it is highly improbable that the members of the 
Bovdy Should have been called pacrpoi. BovdAeuripes, however, can 
be nothing else than BovAevrai, z. e. members of the BovdAy. 

In the year 406 B.C. the Rhodians, who had up to that time 
inhabited the three cities of Ialysus, Lindus and Camirus, united 
in founding the new city of Rhodes,’ and after this time the three 
older cities cease to figure as independent communities. They 
preserved, however, a certain degree of individuality, and published 
decrees, a number of which have been preserved. It is in these 
decrees that the paorpoi are mentioned. The headings of four 
such decrees seem to me to be instructive. They are as follows: 

"Edoge pacrpois cai Awdios* émoraray :* 

Kai pacrpot xat Aivdtor :° 

"Edoge rois pacrpois Kat :° 

"Edoge pacrtpois cat Awdios* émoraray 

In all these cases ‘‘ the paorpoi precede the name of the people 
who enact the decree, occupying the place usually assigned to the 
Bovdi in Greek decrees.”*® The usual formula for the headings of 


Greek decrees is r7 Bovdyj xai r@ and if in the instances 


1 Andoc. de mysteriis 14, 36; 40, 65. 

? Demosth. 696, 9; 703,11. Cf. Lysias, Or. 21, §16. 

3 Diod. Sic. XIII 75. 

* Ross, Hellenica, p. 114, n. 47, VS. 4. 

5 Ross, Rhein, Mus. 1846, p. 196 (Arch. Aufs. II, p. 615, n. 26), vs. I. 

® Newton, Ancient Greek Inscr. in the Brit. Mus. II 349, vs. 1. 

7 Newton, Ancient Greek Inscr. in the Brit. Mus. II 357, vs. 1. Cf. also vs. 
42 sq. paotpoic Kai 
8 Newton, Anc. Gr. Inscr. in Brit. M. II ad n. 351, p. 126. 
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above cited we read 8juo for Awdios or ladvoios we should have 
the usual formula with the pacrpoi substituted for the Bovdy. But 
the use of the name of a people instead of djpos is, to say the 
least, very remarkable. If we wish tosay “ the senate (or paorpot) 
and people of the Lindians (or Ialysians)” we must say, not 
paotpol cat Aivdior ("Iadvoror), but Awdier (‘Iadvotwr) pactpol Kai dapos. 
The particle «ai regularly interposed between the paorpoi, and the 
name of the people joined with them in issuing the decree, shows 
that the pacrpoi are one thing, and the Lindians or Jalysians another. 
The Lindians, Ialysians and Camireans were not independent 
peoples with fully developed political constitutions, but mere parts 
of the whole people of Rhodes (6 cvpmas dapnos, Ross, Rhein. Mus. 
1846, p. 194, vs. 7). For the regulation of their local affairs, or at 
least of local affairs pertaining to the gods and their temples, 
these divisions of the Rhodian people were not subdivided into 
senates and popular assemblies, but acted as units, and with them 
were associated a board of pacrpoi appointed or elected by the 
entire people. This is the only hypothesis which satisfactorily 
explains the peculiar headings of their decrees. It might seem, 
however, from one inscription,’ that the paorpo/ were elected by the 
xroiva, Which were subdivisions of the population or territory of the 
Rhodian towns. The inscription in question contains a decree of 
the Camireans ordering that their xrotva be inscribed on a marble 
stelé and set up in the Hieron of Athena. The manner in which 
this shall be done is described, after which the decree goes on (1, 
13) éy ravray ray xroway dmodexview trols Krowdras TO iep@ 
KToivg Kata Toy vépoy Tov Tay ‘Podiwy, dé 
év Kapipy eis rd iepdv ras ’AOavaias Sxxa rot ieporotol mapayé| 
kat dOpedvrw ra fepa ta Kapepéwv [ra dayo] reAj. The last word seems 
to me tolerably certain, though Mr. Newton prints it with a 
question mark. Exactly what the xrowa were, is uncertain. M. 
Martha’ compares them with the Attic demes. At any rate, they 
were small territorial divisions. The members of these xroia are 
to appoint a paorpés, apparently one from each «roiva, who are to 
inspect the sacred rites of the Camireans.* But the expression 
dmodexview paotpév May very well refer to appointing some one of 
an already organized board to undertake these duties, and does 
not oblige us to suppose that the paorpoi were previously elected 


1 Anc, Gr. Inscr. in Brit. Mus, II 351, with Newton’s commentary. 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. IV, p. 144. 
3Cf. Newton, /. p. 126, who very properly refers rovru: to the waorpoi, 
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by the xroiva:, or were special officers of the several towns rather 
than of the whole state. We find the paorpoi here in conjunction 
with the feporoot engaged in business connected with sacred rites, 
which is quite in accordance with what we have found to be their 
office in other places. The same is the case wherever the paorpoi 
are mentioned in Rhodian inscriptions’ as far as can be determined. 
In one inscription’? the paorpot and the Lindians confer a crown 
upon a public official for piety toward the goddess and goodwill 
toward the Lindians; in another the ypappareds paorpar* has formerly 
been priest of Athena Lindia, Zeus Polieus and Artemis Kekoia. 
From the fact that a person who had formerly held such priestly 
offices became clerk of the pacrpoi, we may infer that the paorpoi 
were religious functionaries, and also, perhaps, that the office of 
clerk was one of some importance. 


Before leaving the subject of Rhodian inscriptions, I venture to 
propose what seems to mea correction of Mr. Newton’s reading 
of the first line of the inscription published by him in the Ancient 
Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, II, No. 343. The 
beginning of the inscription is broken away, leaving a space 
sufficient for six letters. Mr. Newton proposes to read ’Emi vav Japyou 
Nexopydous. Now the Nauarch is nowhere found as eponymous magis- 
trate at Rhodes, and Mr. Newton defends this reading by calling 
attention to the fact that the inscription deals throughout with naval 
affairs. But is that a sufficient reason for employing the Nauarch 
as eponymus? Elsewhere the eponymus is without exception the 
priest (of Apollo), and the inscriptions are dated, if at all, émi iepéws 
rod deivos, except that sometimes they are dated (as are for instance 
several of the pieces of Rhodian pottery published by Népouraos in 
the ’Adjvaov, III (1874, pp. 213-245), for the sake of brevity simply 
émt rov Seivos. Is that not the case here? If so, we should com- 
plete the first word to form a proper name, as for instance ’Em 
Nex]dpxyov, and consider Nixopjdovs the name of the father of the 
eponymus, 


HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


_ 1To those already cited may be added Ross, Inscript. Ined. 271, Rhein. Mus. 
1846, p. 182(=Ross, Arch. Aufs. II 604), and Anc. Insci. in Brit. Mus. II 353. 
Rhein. Mus. 1846, p. 196. 

_ * Rhein Mus. 1846, p. 182. Also mentioned Anct. Inscr. in Brit, Mus. II 
353, 1. 8; Ross, Hellenika, p. 115 C, 1. 7. 


V.—A LATIN POETICAL IDIOM IN OLD ENGLISH. 


There is a poetical use of the Old English noun /¢/ which 
deserves more attention than has yet been bestowed upon it. In 
the idiom referred to it occurs in conjunction with a dependent 
genitive (usually plural and prepositive) in the sense of ‘ that which 
has escaped from,’ or ‘that which has been formed or fashioned 
by’ some object or objects. For our purpose it is important to 
distinguish these two senses of 4éf. In the former case the noun 
in the genitive denotes a weapon, or some dangerous or terrible 
object; in the latter it denotes some tool or instrumentality 
employed in artistic production. The phrases under consideration 
may accordingly be divided into two classes, designated as class 
A and class B. 

Class A includes: sweorda life, Beow. 2937 ; léfe lagosida, Gen. 
1343; wrddra life, Gen. 1496; wetra life, Gen. 1549; wépna 
lif(e), Gen. 2005, Dan. 74; gdra laf, Gen. 2019; swéles ldfe, 
Pheen. 269; ddes life, Phoen. 272; fyres life, Phoen. 276; darepa 
Zéf, Brunanb. 54. To these may be added the compounds wéa/l¢f(e), 
Beow. 1084, 1098, Met 1”; ySldfe, Beow. 566, Exod. 585, An. 499; 
egeldfe (MS ece léfe), Exod. 370; séldfe, Exod. 584. 

Class B includes: homera léfe, Beow. 2829, Riddle 6’; hamora 
léfum, Brunanb. 6; fda léfe (MS léf), Beow. 1032, feole laf, 
Riddle 70°; /yres laf, Riddle 70°. Ldfe, Riddle 57"°, does not 
admit of being classified with any certainty, because of the muti- 
lation of the probable genitive. 

This use of the word appears to be peculiar to Old English among 
the Germanic dialects. Is it, therefore, absolutely singular and 
anomalous? The affirmative cannot be maintained, since a similar 
construction occurs in the most popular of Latin poets, and in the 
accepted model of prose Latinity. That these authors were 
known by English scholars of the 7th and 8th centuries, and 
that the style of Virgil was imitated by the Anglo-Latin poets of 
that period, requires no further proof than the explicit statements 
of Wright (Biographia Britannica Literaria, Anglo-Saxon Period, 
pp. 37-42). If Virgil was thus imitated by the Anglo-Latin poets, 
is it unlikely that a Virgilian idiom might find its way into Old 
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English poetry? No portion of Virgil has been more universally 
read and studied than the beginning of the Aeneid, and it is 
precisely there (Aen. I 30) that the phrase religuias Danaum 
occurs. But, again, this is not an isolated occurrence, since it is 
also found I 598 and III 87. The religuias Danaum is precisely 
the Old English idiom in respect to form and sense. What hinders 
us from assuming, then, that it.is the original of this idiom? It 
may be answered that the phrase is somewhat strained and 
unnatural. To this Wright replies: “They chose, in preference 
to all others, those expressions, or words, or uses of words, which 
ought not to be imitated, being exceptions to rules ... ; and 
these expressions, because they were strange and uncommon, they 
repeated over and over again with lavish profusion ... The 
early Anglo-Latin poets delighted in nothing more than ingenious 
conceits, enigmatical expressions.” But again it may be objected 
that the Virgilian phrase is palpably a Grecism, and suggested by 
Aeschylus, Agam. 517: 
orparov déxecOat Tov Aeetppevor Sopds. 
“ The army to receive, the war-spear’s leavings.” 


If a Grecism, it is at all events one which has the sanction of 
Cicero (De Senectute, 6, 19): ‘quam palmam utinam di inmor- 
tales, Scipio, tibi reservent, ut avi veliguias persequare.” Admit- 
ting it to be a Grecism, however, our assumption is not invali- 
dated. Wright continues: “The narrow partiality of Theodore, 
Adrian, and their scholars, for the study of Greek, had given 
a wrong turn to their literary taste; and this appears in the 
multitude of Greek words and expressions which they grafted 
upon the Latin language.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that three of the phrases in class A 
are found in the Phoenix within a compass of eight lines. The 
Latin poem on which the Old English Phoenix is based is 
usually ascribed to Lactantius, the ‘“‘ Christian Cicero,” so-called 
because of his assiduous study of the Roman classic, and of 
the finish which he thus succeeded in imparting to his style. 
Ten Brink (with Dieterich, Gabler, and Wiilcker), assigns the 
composition of the Old English Phoenix to Cynewulf (Early 
English Literature, p. 56): “The rendering of the Latin poem 
of the Phoenix, from its relation to the resurrection, belongs 
to the same class . . . The elegance and precision of expression, 
characteristic of this poem, are necessarily impaired in Cynewulf’s 
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unevenly diffuse treatment.” Furthermore, Cynewulf was in some 
sense a disciple of Aldhelm; Ten Brink (Early Eng. Lit. p. 51) 
declares: “Aldhelm’s example had great influence, perhaps in 
certain things a decisive influence upon Cynewulf... Cynewulf 
borrowed many of his themes from Aldhelm.” Concerning 
Aldhelm we are told by Wright (p. 45): “ He was a great imitator 
of the ancients ; he was a celebrated Greek scholar, and he filled 
his writings with foreign words and clumsy compounds; he was 
also a lover and composer of Anglo-Saxon verse.” 

The catena of arguments, so far as relates to the Phoenix, is 
therefore as follows: The Latin original is to be assigned to the 
period, and perhaps to the pen of Lactantius, a close student of 
Cicero, in whom the phrase avi religuias occurs; the Old English 
poem of the Pheenix is the production of Cynewulf, who wrote 
under the influence of Aldhelm, an author of Old English as 
well as Latin verse; Aldhelm is known to have quoted and 
imitated Virgil, and would be more likely than not to imitate 
his Grecisms, esteeming them beauties rather than blemishes ; 
Cynewulf himself must have been a Latin scholar, and there- 
fore, no doubt acquainted with the Virgilian phrase in question, 
and, as a student of Lactantius, perhaps acquainted with the 
Ciceronian phrase ; hence there is no intrinsic improbability in the 
assumption that swdeles life, ddes léfe and fyres lafe, Phoen. 269, 
272, 276, are imitated from the Latinity of Virgil and Cicero. It 
must be admitted that nothing similar to this phrase appears in 
the Latin original of this particular passage, which has only 


“ Quicquid de corpore restat, 
Ossaque vel cineres exuviasque suas ” ; 


but this circumstance is of comparatively slight moment. 

How then, it may be asked, is the occurrence of the idiom in the 
other poems to be accounted for? It is well known that the epic 
phraseology was largely conventional and traditional ; hence the 
popularity of the Phcenix might explain why similar expressions 
are found in the battle of Brunanburh and the Metres of Boethius. 
As for Beowulf, Genesis, Exodus and Daniel, the phrases were 
either added ina late redaction, or the idiom was familiar to the 
scholars who first reduced them to writing, and who must have 
known something of Latin, and probably therefore of Virgil. 

But can the idiom exemplified in class B be similarly explained ? 
I think it can, if we admit the popularity of Pliny in the early 
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Middle Ages, which is notorious, and in England, for which the 
evidence is again brought forward by Wright (p. 37). Pliny makes 
the following statement (34, 7, 18): “ Fecit et Sp. Carvilius Jovem 
. . - Reliquiis limz suam statuam fecit, quz est ante pedes 
simulacri ejus.” It is upon the re/iguzis ime that an argument 
must be founded. This would appear to be identical with /cole 
life, and if it were actually so, the proof would be almost over- 
whelming. The vediguie lime, however, can be nothing else than 
the Greek fivnpa, while the /¢ole being that which is spared | 
by the file, is rather to be compared with the statue of Jupiter, 
which Pliny is here describing. But nothing is more likely than 
that the idiom of class B is colored by that of class A, in so far as 
all the instrumentalities of class B are more or less harsh and 
destructive. The idea of escape from injury and annihilation 
being uppermost in the mind, as is natural in a more warlike and 
sanguinary age, classes A and B, distinct in the Latin, might easily 
approximate more closely to each other in Old English. 
ALBERT S. Cook. 


NOTES. 


THE LAUGHING LOAN, 


In the Proverbs of Hendyng, v. 192, we find “ Selde comep lone 
lahynde hom.” (Béddeker, Antengl. Dichtungen des MS Harl. 
2253, p. 295; Rel. Ant. I 113, where the poem was first printed ; 
Kemble, Salomon and Saturn, p. 276; Matzner, Altengl. Sprach- 
proben, I 309; Morris and Skeat, Specimens, II 40.) 

Matzner is the only editor who comments on the line. He cites 
Bohn, Handbook, p. 293: “A loan should come laughing home,” 
and Hislop, Prov. of Scotland, 1862, p. 2: “A borrowed len’ 
should gae laughing hame.” Bohn’s proverb is repeated by Haz- 
litt, Eng. Prov. p. 23, and Hislop is anticipated by Kelly, Complete 
Collection of Scottish Provs., 1818, p. 4: “A borrow’d loan should 
come laughing home.—What a man borrows he should return 
with thankfulness, rather better than worse.” Hislop’s explanation, 
which he gives with a ?, runs: ‘When we return an article that 
has been borrowed, to its owner, we should do it with a good 
grace.” 

A school-boy saying mentioned by Henderson, Folk-Lore of 
the Northern Counties, 1879, p. 28, throws light on the matter. 
He says: “An odd expression was connected with the lending 
a knife among boys for the cutting up of a cake or other dainty. 
The borrower was asked to give it back daughing, 7. e. with some 
of the good thing it was used to cut.” To this may be added a> 
passage in the 12th century Ysengrimus (Mone’s Reinardus 
Vulpes). The Sow has offered to say mass, and Ysengrimus 
replies (vii 47): 

“Tus didici, matrina, tuum, nunc accipe nostrum 
(Ridendo redeant prestita liba domum ) :” 


and then goes on to add his proposition to hers. Voigt (at p. 367 
of whose beautiful ed., Halle, 1884, the passage may be found) 
cites Hoffmann v. Fallersleben, Altniederlandische Sprichwérter, 
No. 364: “Gheleent ghelt sal men al lachende betalen, Mutuo 
quod debes, ridendo soluere debes.” 

Hendyng’s saw appears then to mean: “A borrower seldom 
gratefully and cheerfully returns what he has borrowed,” and 
this interpretation suits the context. 

GEORGE LyMAN KITTREDGE. 
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THE COMPOUNDED VERB IN THE NALA. 


The following list of compounded verb-forms was collected from 
the Nalopakhyanam (ed. M. Williams), and is exhaustive for 
that section of the Mahabharata. The total number of verbal 
roots found in the Nala is 264, represented by 2795 occurrences, 
of which 1151 are personal forms, the remaining 1644 being parti- 
ciples, gerunds and infinitives. Of these, 1080, or nearly 40 per 
cent., occur in composition with prepositions, as follows : 

With 4, 46 roots, 179 occurrences.—anu, 19 r. 49 0.-+- sam I r. 
2 0.—ali, 2 r. 3 0.—adhi, 4 r. 7 0.—apa, 5 r. 12 0.—antar, 2 r. 60. 
—abhi, 19 39 0. +4, 1 2 anu, 27,171 
Sam, 1 I O.—ava, 12 r. 200. 
21 52 0. +4, 2 2 0.-4-Sam, 2 r. 2 0. + sam-+- pra, 
Ir. 1 0.—ardhva, 1 r. 1 0.—ud, 16 r. 54 10. 

ni, 20 53 O.—nis, 7 r. 100.4 ud, Ir. 1 0. 

para, 2 r. 3 0.— pari, 24 r. 44 0.4 upa, I r. 1 O.—puras, Ir. 1 
0.—pra, 55 r. 169 0. +4,1 r. 1 0.4 ud,1 r. 1 0.—frati, 15 
36 o. 

vi, 52 r. 119 0.+ 4,4 r.9 0.4-adhi, 1 r. 1 0.4 apa, 2 0. 
+ abhi, 1 r.1 0. 3r. 3 0.-+ nis, 71.9 0. + pari,1r.20.+ 
pra, 

Sam, 42 r.79 0. +4, 17 45 0. + att, 1 r. 4.0.4 adhi, 1 0. 
+ anu, 13 0. + abhi, 2 r. 2 0. + alam, 1 r. (kr) 2 0. + ava, 1 
r.10.-+ ud, 3r. 50. + upa, 6r. 70.42, 27. 20.4 pra, 5 r. 10 
vi, anu-+ pra, 0. 

Composition with one prep. 938; with ¢wo, 140; with ¢hree, 2. 

The roots compounded with the principal prepositions in the 
order of their frequency are: With v7 52, @ 46, sam 42, pra 25, 
pari 24, upa 21, ni 20, abhi 19, ud 16, prati 15, ava 12. For the 
older language, RV. and AV., the order is pra, d, vi, sam, abhi, ni, 
ud, pari, anu, upa, prati, ava (Whitney, Gram. 10772). 

The verb occurs in composition other than with prepositions some 
350 times, of which about 300 are occurrences of the participle as 
member of a compound verb. The rest are (a2) composition with 
personal pronouns and nouns, the participle having lost the verbal 
force and become abverbial, as ¢vatkrte ; (6) with noun and parti- 
ciple, forming a simple verb-idea, as namas-he, sat-kr ; (<) with 
adverbs, the compound being purely artificial, except in one 
instance, XVII 30, where af7 is used with prepositional force. 


R. ARROWSMITH. 
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ON IPIN. 


In Professor Merriam’s edition of the famous Gortynian Inscrip- 
tion (Am. Journ. of Archaeology, I 4, p. 340) I find the following 
note: “piv with subjunctive after affirmative clause is uniform 
throughout the inscription, except X 26; so in IV 10 the optative 
[so C.,’ BZ.,? BB.;° the inf., Prof. Gildersleeve].” As Professor 
Merriam has not chosen to give my reason for the inf., it seems 
necessary to explain why I differ at this point from the scholars 
who have edited the inscription. In my article on zpiy in this 
Journal, II 480, I undertook to dispose of Hermann’s explanation 
of the rule which requires that mpiv with subj. must depend ona 
negative clause. “Is it necessary,” I ask in conclusion, “ to repeat 
that language settles into certain grooves of expression? Theo- 
retically you might have zpiy a after a positive sentence. There 
is no logic against it, any more than there is against dre or éred4 
with the fut. ind. In later Greek mpiv # is common enough after 
affirmative sentences.” And now, in ample confirmation of what I 
have said, we have mpiv after positive sentences. But how? Why, 
in perfect conformity with the groove into which language had 
settled—a groove formulated years ago in my Justin Martyr, Apol. 
I,c. 4, 1.13: “When xpiv must be translated ‘before,’ it must 
have the inf. When it may be translated ‘until,’ it may take the 
finite construction of gos,‘ until.’”” Now, in this inscription, every- 
where that mpiv with subj. occurs after a positive clause, it is to be 
translated “until.” So I 9. 31. 33; V 34; VI 50; VII 40; XII 
31; whereas in IV ro the translation requires “ before,” and hence 
the normal inf. is to be accepted and not the opt. This will, I hope, 
suffice to relieve me of the appearance of differing arbitrarily from 
the editors. B. L. G. 


1C,, Comparetti. BZ., Biicheler-Zitelmann, 3 BB., Baunacks, 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Rémische Geschichte von THEODOR MomMsEN. Finfter Band. Die 
Provinzen von Caesar bis Diokletian. Mit zehn Karten von H. K1EPErRT. 


Berlin, Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1885. 


The world has been looking forward for many years to Mommsen’s fourth 
volume, which should take up the story of the Roman Empire, “so much more 
abused than known,” as he himself has said—that volume which should make 
Tiberius and Hadrian and Aurelius live again for us, and should give us a 
portrait gallery to match the earlier pictures of Pyrrhus and Hannibal and 
Caesar. The hand has not lost its cunning, the pencil knows how to make 
sharp outlines here and subtle shades there, but the master of Roman history 
has given us instead of the fourth volume the fifth, in which he tells us we are to 
look for none of those details that made the other volumes so fascinating. We 
are to have no psychological effects, no medallion portraits. “ The book was 
written in a spirit of renunciation, and in a spirit of renunciation it must be 
read.” Yet, though we are exhorted to renounce, the renunciation is not so 
terrible a task as it might seem; and in any case Mommsen himself consoles 
us as best he may for the missing books—for the sixth, which would have 
represented the struggle of the republicans against the monarchy and the 
definite establishment of the empire; for the seventh, the theme of which 
would have been the peculiar character of the monarchical rule and the influ- 
ence of the several emperors on the fortunes of the state. The former of these 
subjects, he says, is so well known from ancient authorities, that he could only 
have told the story after others; the latter has at any rate been treated by many 
historians, whereas the history of the provinces from Caesar to Diocletian is 
nowhere connectedly told for the public to whom this work is addressed, and the 
absence of such an exhibit is the reason why the period of the Roman Empire 
is so often falsely and unfairly judged. The fourth volume would be a frag- 
ment without the fifth, just as the fifth is a fragment without the fourth. By 
the time this inadequate notice is published, the work will probably be accessible 
to English readers, and the modest task, the only one to which the present writer 
considers himself equal, that of giving some notion of the wealth of the book, 
will be superfluous. Mommsen’s enemies have had much to say against the 
freedom of his style, which is supposed to be too journalistic. Of this a 
foreigner, however familiar with the language, cannot undertake to be a judge 
in comparison with native critics; but there can be no mistake about the potent 
vitality that makes Mommsen’s work irresistibly fascinating. We are not so 
much concerned about the dignity of the German Clio as we are about the 
correctness of the results, the sweep of the combinatiuns, the distinctness of 
the impression. Fastidious critics may object to the modernizing of Roman 
relations, but those fastidious critics have yet to learn that we are still living 
the life of the Romans, ani that the Greeks were the-last of the ancients, 
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But it is impossible wholly to divorce Rome from the antique, and it is not 
to be denied that our own time is always made too palpably present in Momm- 
sen’s narrative and in his reflections, and that the parallelisms are not always 
fortunate, as when in the third volume he wrote of the slaveholder aristocracy 
of Virginia and Ohio (p. 459). One does not like to be ever on the alert for 
allusions to the politics of Germany, to be hunting for the key to an enigma, 
the point of a sarcasm. When a man has attained Mommsen’s eminence, he 
writes for the world, and the world does not study the political life of Germany 
with the minute interest that is natural in a German by reason of the novelty 
of any political life whatever. Still, to a man of Mommsen’s genius, this inter- 
weaving of the life that now is and the life that was seems to be inevitable, 
and most persons will prefer it to the unreality of those historians who take 
up their abode in a No-Man’s Land, which has no relation to anything we know 
orsee. In their hands the antique becomes ghostlike, phantasmal. This is 
not wholly the fault of book-study, nor can it be wholly remedied by familiarity 
with the material remains of antiquity, as the archaeologists would claim. 
Even when brought into daily contact with the relics of antiquity, minds of a 
certain order assume an unreal pose: a dish is no longer a dish, a jar is no 
longer a jar, a doll no longer a doll. But those, on the other hand, who find 
it necessary to interpret antique life into terms of their own experience, almost 
inevitably fall into caricature and travesty. If they translate, the calm 
original is distorted into modern grimace; the every-day word is endued with 
aportentous color. If they describe political characters, political combinations, 
they invoke modern parallels, they tack modern nicknames to antique person- 
ages, they make free use of modern slang, of ‘caucus’ and ‘rings’ and ‘ log- 
rolling’ and ‘pipe-laying.’ Perhaps anything is better than unreality, and yet 
vivacity is not vitality. The constant application of modern relations to the 
antique is sometimes simply distracting, when it is not absolutely bewildering, 
and he who attempts to wield Mommsen’s brush, should make sure first that he 
has as much material for his color. 

But it is time to give at least the titles of the thirteen chapters of which 
Mommsen’s eighth book consists : 

1. The Northern Frontier of Italy. 2. Spain. 3. The Gallic Provinces. 
4 Roman Germany and the Free Germans. §. Britain. 6. The Danubian 
Regions and the Wars on the Danube. 7. European Greece. 8. Asia Minor. 
g. The Euphrates Frontier and the Parthians. to. Syria and Nabathaea. 11. 
Judaea and the Jews. 12. Egypt. 13. The African Provinces, 

On each one of these subjects Mommsen has brought to bear his unrivalled 
wealth of knowledge, which streams in from every sphere of Roman life, his 
wonderful power of combination, his vivid and mordant style. The details 
may not always be interesting in themselves, but the meaning of the details is 
not withheld, and we learn, as we learn from few works, what expenditure of 
toil and material is needful for the electric light that is to illuminate history. 
So many writers hide whatever light they have under the bushel of learning, 
so many give us nothing but clever phosphorescence. Each chapter is a mono- 
graph, and may be studied independently, and so the reader is free to take up 
whatever subject interests him most—whatever subject is likely to suggest the 
most vivid parallels, To me, the disengagement of the life of Greece and the 
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Greeks from the tangled web of the commonGraeco-Roman life has always seemed 
to be one of the most fascinating problems for the student, and it is strange that 
whole stretches of later Greek literature lie absolutely untilled, at least by 
scholars of English speech, and men prefer to limit their vision to fields where 
only the scantiest gleanings can possibly fall to the lot of the most resolute and 
sagacious explorer, rather than subdue an immense extent of important territory, 
because the ground is post-classic ; as if the classic could be understood without 
the post-classic! To be bold, who reads Plutarch outside of a few of the Lives ? 
And yet who is not richer for reading Plutarch? In the last volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Professor Paley says, “It is certain that to most 
persons in Britain, even to those who call themselves scholars, the Opera 
Moralia of Plutarch are practically almost unknown ”’; and perhaps the dis- 
tinguished scholar himself has given one of the most delightful instances of 
the incurious way in which post-classic Greek authors are treated, when he 
says at the close of his article, “ It is strange that no modern edition of the 
Opera Moralia exists.” ‘To Plutarch, Mommsen, no lover of Greeklings gener- 
ally, does ample justice; and he makes much use of Dion Chrysostomos, who 
may be called an unworked mine of information about a period in which 
literary documents are sadly lacking. It is true that the authors of the second 
century weary by their affectation, their unreality. The smartness of Lucian 
palls after a while; it is only when one has learned to see the skin under the 
paint that the interest becomes tragic ; it is true that Aristeides is jejune, that 
Maximus Tyrius is irritating, that Philostratos is a jerky feué//etoniste ; but, for 
all that, most important lessons are to be learned from each and every one; 
and the clumsy fingers that now find no better employment than the delicate. 
task of conjectural criticism might be doing good work among the monuments 
of a period that we must understand in order to understand ourselves. The 
measure of a man’s knowledge of the literature of the period is his appreciation 
of what Mommsen has drawn from it; and when one knows enough to under- 
stand in part his allusions to the literature proper, there remains the jurispru- 
dence, there remains the mass of epigraphic material which no one commands 
historically as he does. At the same time, those whose love for Hellas and the 
Hellenes survives the battle of Chaironeia, who cherish the remains of Greek 
life—political, social, artistic—not only on Greek soil and in Greek blood, but 
wherever manifested, those who cannot abandon the thought of a continuous 
tradition of things Greek will be inclined to rebel against the cruel light in 
which Mommsen has put the later history of Greece. Is the strongest glare 
really the truest illumination? To Mommsen the later Greek is a Graeculus, 
and he holds the conduct of the luckless efigonoi to as stern an account as 
Cobet does their language. In order to understand, one must love, and Momm- 
sen has no love for political failures, for failures of any kind. The exuberance 
of the intellectual and artistic development of the Greeks had exhausted its 
political life; or, to use his figure, the redundance of the flower had been fatal 
to the calyx, and so flower and calyx are cast into the oven by our Rhada- 
manthys. But I hope to recur to this subject at a later day. , 

The local interest of the English in the Britons has led their scholars to 
complain that Mommsen has fobbed off Britain with too brief a notice. The 
complaint is a curious illustration of the failure of perspective where one’s 
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interests are concerned. Germany, of course, has not been neglected, and 
the inevitable Varus affair in the 7eutoburgiensis saltus figures at length. 

’ The chapter on Judaea and the Jews is of even more general interest than 
the chapter on Greece. Needless to say, it is full of contemporary significance. 
The very first sentence tells us what we have to expect. “ The history of Judaea 
is as little the history of the Jewish people as the history of the Papal States 
is the history of the Catholics. It is as necessary to separate the twoas it is to 
study both together.” 

But in the case of a book like this, the temptation to read aloud, as it were, 
is one that must be resisted. The detailed criticism belongs to other and 
more competent hands; but, while awaiting the judgment of specialists on 
special points, it would have been unbecoming not to give emphatic, if inade- 
quate, notice of a work that every classical philologian who wishes to understand 


his own sphere must study, must settle with. 
B. L. G. 


Andocides de Mysteriis. Edited with Critical and Explanatory Notes, by W. 
J. Hicxrz. London, Macmillan & Co., 1885. 


' An English commentator who in matters syntactical goes beyond a timid 
teference to Goodwin, or of late to Hadley-Allen, is an exception to the rule, 
and hence Mr. Hickie’s school-edition of Andokides challenges something 
more than a passing notice; and without stopping to comment on the pedantry 
of parading a host of authorities on small matters, or on the utter slovenliness 
of the accentuation, or on the dogmatism of the style, I proceed to remark on 
a few points in which Mr. Hickie has undertaken to act as a guide to others. 
§1. “When two nouns, coupled by «ai, have each of them the article pre- 
fixed, they represent two distinct and different notions. But when the article 
is used with the first noun, and omitted with the second, both notions apply to 
the same person or thing. Rightly, therefore, S. Peter II 1,12[1,11],” etc. This is 
theoretical grammar of the Lindley Murray order of architecture. Even theoreti- 
cally the rule is wretchedly put. Theoretically, one article to two or more nouns 
brings about a unity, a totality, whether of concordances or discordances. See 
Classen on Thuk. 1, 6, t, and often, for Classen does not fail to reinforce his rules. 
Practically, however, the Greeks are apt to be as careless as we are habitually. 
See Professor Short, On the Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, p. xv : “‘ When 
two or more nouns are connected bya copulative conjunction and the article is 
employed, it is used with each . . . or only with the first .. . [I omit Xenophon as 
a BdéAvypa to Mr. Hickie] rij¢ re "Iradiac Thuc. 1, 36; and this not 
only when the nouns are distinctive, but even when they are opposed; as 
mept tov pellovog Kai éAdrrovoc, Plat. Euthyph. 7c: epi tov Baputépov te xai 
xovpotépov, ib.” See also his remarks on the English usage in A. J. P. 1V 
254 ff.: “ The omission of the article in Greek has about the same range as in 
English, but the instances are less numerous.” Professor Lamberton, in his 
recently issued edition of Thuk. VI, VII, calls attention to this, 6,17, 1. 10; 
6, 44, 1. 4; 6,85, 1.3; 7, 14,1. 7[8]; and even if Thukydides is not model Greek, 
it is better to cite him than to cite disputed passages of S. Peter and S. Paul, 
which revive sad memories of Middleton and the Greek article, Winer and all 
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the rest. In any case, Plato is not to be flung on the same dust-heap with 
Xenophon. Theait. 149 C: xvoboac 150 B: 7d GAnbéc re ai pH 
and to crown the matter 186 A: 1d Kai rd avéuorov Kai Td TavTdv Kat 
érepov. But this is what our English friends would call fourth form erudition. 

$4. “oiyfooua, The future indicative is selected to express the undoubting 
confidence of his enemies that he would adopt this latter course.” The charm 
of this explanation becomes more evident from the context: abrdp éyd moAAdr 
por arayyeAAdvrov bre oi ExApot dpa Gv oixhoopat 
re gevywv, There cannot be any difference in the confidence of Andokides’ 
enemies as to the two courses, one of which is but the negative expression of 
the other. See A. J. P. III 454. 

§7. zpiv dv axoboyte. “ When dy is present, the result is represented as more 
doubtful.’ It is high time to abandon this antiquated explanation, in view of 
all the work that has been done on this particle of late years. See A.J. P. II 
480; IV 89: zpiv adv has become a formula like érayv, like 4v. The omission 
of dv is archaic where it is not due to the blunder of the scribe. 

§8. The distinction between 5r: and d¢ is badly put. Strictly speaking, éré 
is ‘ that,’ and &¢ is ‘how.’ ‘How’ naturally colors more than ‘ that,’ and makes 
the author responsible for the point of view. ‘False’ and ‘true’ are not 
proper words to use of &¢ and drt, and ‘subjective’ and ‘ objective’ are not of 
much avail. The difference is one that must not be urged, as it is often dormant 
(comp. dass and wie in colloquial German), and yet the number of passages in 
which it can be brought out by the simple observance of the English equivalents 
is much larger than is commonly supposed. When my students are in trouble 
on this score, I bid them read Coleridge’s ‘ Love,’ ‘All thoughts, all pleasures, 
all delights to the end.’ It is enough. 

§8. According to Mr. Hickie, 40a BobAo:r’ dv is potential optative, but 50° av 
Bévaotro would be ‘a case of suppressed protasis.’ So Isai. 5, 33: ol¢ Gv avrut 
yvoiev, sc, ei yvoiev, Thuk. 8, 54: Gv airtoic doxoin, sc. ei te mpdoceww doxoin, 
One might have hoped that this suppressed-protasis explanation, especially 
G, Hermann’s fancy that the protasis is to be supplied out of the verb of the 
apodosis, had died the death. G. Hermann’s proof was a proof that completely 
settled the question the other way, as any one can see who weighs the verse, 
Aischyl. Ag. 1049: av ei aredBoing iow. See Baumlein, Griech. 
Mod. p. 288. As for the passages cited, no careful grammarian would cite 
either Isai. 5, 33 or Thuk. 8, 54, where corruption is suggested by the neighbor- 
hood of avroi and abroic, The forms of atréc have done so much to cause the 
omission and insertion of dy that a wary investigator must leave such passages 
on one side, 

§14. We have another note which by its confident tone may impose on 
young students. “There is no more certain test of the accuracy of indi- 
vidual Greek writers than their use of passives (or equivalent forms) with id 
and a genitive. In the best writers this genitive almost invariably denotes 
personal, or at least living objects. Thus, while Aeschines in his three orations, 
containing 6,015 lines, exhibits five instances where such objects are inanimate 
and impersonal (Cles. 7. 207. 239: Timarch. 178; Fais. Leg. 62), Xenophon, in 
his ‘Convivium’ and ‘Oeconomicus’ (in which latter work I can discover 
no grammatical or stylistic reason for questioning its authorship), though he 
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uses id with a genitive only forty-three times, yet has no less than twenty-two 
examples of this faulty construction in the space of 3466 lines! and in one 
passage (Oecon. XIX 11) has three such in the same paragraph. On the other 
hand, in the three genuine orations of Andocides not a single instance is to be 
found—for deouev in §2 implies living agents; nor yet one in Hyperides, if we 
except c. Dem; XIX 16, where it has been inserted by his editors.” Statistic 
can only be met by statistic, and no one will be at the pains to count after Mr. 
Hickie in a matter in which he shows so little comprehension of the real state 
of things. imé with athing personifies it, and to that extent gives a certain 
poetical color, a certain imaginative light, but to make it a test of accuracy, to 
speak of it as a faulty construction, is to confound grammatical correctness 
with stylistic peculiarity. Any author may on cccasion be guilty of this per- 
sonification or semi-personification. Cicero, as is well known, has a weakness 
for personifying with a4, but even those who spoke of him as non satis expolitus 
et splendens, would hardly have attacked his grammatical accuracy. And so the 
best of the Greeks use #76 when it suits them. I will not cite Lysias—perhaps 
he picked up the faulty locution in the West—and yet 12, 3, which falls under 
my eyes as I write, is tempting: #vdyxaopae ind tov yeyernutve Tobrov 
yepjoa, I cannot hold even the idolized Demosthenes guiltless. See 6,8; 8, 
71; 19, 61; 20, 166; 23, 143, references for which Iam indebted to Rehdantz. 
Of course persons are involved in some cases, but why not say personification 
is involved in all and simplify the matter? Note the prodigious vigor of 
Dem. 21, 96: ravta rérovOev Mecdinv kai tov Mewdiov rAobrov Kal ric 
brepnoaviac,’ Here, as elsewhere, Demosthenes shows the school of Thukydides, 
Thuk. 1, 76,2; peyiorwv vixnbévrec, Kai déove Kai Nor will 
most scholars agree with Mr. Hickie in excluding from the count Aischines, 
1, 42; 90; 3, 218, which it is fair to suppose Mr. Hickie thought he had 
good reason for leaving out. The subject is well worth pursuing, as personi- 
fication and semi-personification are always well worth noting among personal 
peculiarities of expression, but accuracy is not the word. Who would change 
Hat. 1, 39: Toe Td Svecpov éué But this 
last example, with its two accusatives, brings me to another note. 

§16. “ The strictly correct order is, that the subject of the infinitive follow 
and the object of the infinitive precede, as here [éujvvcev . . uvoThpia 
*AAKiBiddnv].” Then he cites Dem, 4, 19, 23; Thuk. 4, 73; Antiph. 5, 39, 
and the prose writers passim. Passim is an authority which is not held in as 
much honor now as formerly. We demand instead exhaustive statistic, and 
passim will not answer. We want something better. assim might land us in 
Lykurg. 87: gaoi (subj.) toc Eipoc Tov 
Kédpov (obj.) Could there be greater carelessness than we find in Dem. 54, 31: 
ui) Kévwva (subj.) ’Apiorwva (obj.)? I pick up Antiphon (5) 
and find subj. obj. in §§36, 42, 49. I turn to the story of Er (Plato, Rpb. 10) 
and find examples in 614 C and E. I open Isokrates at random; he is a 
fairly careful soul, and there I am met (12, 19) by subj. obj. I dip into 
another and find the same thing. One assim is as good as another. Of 
course, Mr. Hickie will say that the poets do not count; but as he himself has 
cited of all authorities the Anacreontea, we may cite a number of passages 
from Pindar, not an exhaustive exhibit of his usage, but, for all that, sufficient 
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to show that no principle is involved except that of common sens2. Subj. obj. 
O1, 100; P 4.15. 141. 278; N 7. 25; obj. subj. O 1, 36-40 (where see note). 103 ; 
P 4,109; N 7,84; I 7(8), 40. 46. Obj. subj. followed by subj. obj. (chiasm) 
O 9, 53 sqq- Not over clear P 1, 67, where I give obj. subj., while some of the 
best scholars differ as to subject and obj. in N 1,65. But it is utterly unprofit- 
able to pursue this subject. The ambiguity was there, and all that we can say 
is that the Greeks were too sensible to care about the ambiguity, until they 
reached the wretched stage of rhetoric and grammar in which ayugc6oAia plays a 
sufficiently conspicuous part. That there was not one kind of ambiguity for 
Greek and another for Latin is evident from a comparison of the passages in 
Quint. 7, 9 and 8, 2,16, with Aristeides, II 508, Hermog. 7. u. J. II 454, Theon, 
Progym. II 82.83. As for the oracular response ‘said to have been given to 
King Pyrrhus in Zatin,’ no matter how it had been expressed in Greek, it must 
have carried with it the same ambiguity as Zed, yévorro xaraBadeiv rov civ 
and Mr. Hickie’s ce, Aiaxidy, vixav dbvacbar ‘Papaiove does not 
give an inevitable sense. 

§19. Simply astounding is the following remark : “ This particular expres- 
sion [éy@ eizov| is probably without example in Attic prose. ‘éya eimov 
inusitatum.’ Schneider, Plat. ep. V, p. 449 C.” Schneider says nothing of 
the kind, and his remark applies only to éyé, elwov [“ I, said I”], and the 
unexampled éy@ elzov can be found by anybody who will be at the pains of 
looking for it. Plato alone gives example after example. So in the well- 
known interview of Sokrates with Diotima in the Symposion 202 C : «ayo eiror, 
So 204 C: xaiéyd elmov, So 204 D. eimov éyé, 205 A. As for the construction 
of eiroyv itself, it is high time to stop the cry about the bad Greek of the inf. 
after the verb in the sense of saying. It is not a model construction, but it is 
perfectly justifiable on the basis of Attic usage, 2s I have pointed out repeat- 
edly. So in Just. Martyr, Apol. I 12, 32; A. J. P. IV 88; and to the numerous 
examples there given may be added Politic. 263 C, 290 B. The Andokidean 
passage (1, 57) is not noticed by Mr. Hickie until he comes to §8o0, and then he 
brings in also §64, which has nothing to do with it, as being on his own inter- 
pretation an anacoluthon. As illustrations of eimeiv ‘say,’ with inf. he care- 
lessly adduces Menex. 240 A and Phaidon §9 E, where eisreiv is ‘order.’ If Mr. 
Hickie had studied his seventh ed. of L. and S., which he seldom cites, except 
to abuse, he would have found the matter succinctly put s. v. elrov, I 1 end. 
Only under III L. and S. have the misprint, Phaedr. 59 E, a misprint which 
corrects itself for the student of Plato, It is Phaedo 59 E, the passage which, 
as we have seen, Mr. Hickie selects as an exemplification of the other meaning. 

These remarks might be prolonged indefinitely, but it is hardly worth while. 
An editor who would commend a new classic text for school use should 
remember that it is his duty to make up for the lack of the accumulated labor 
of a long line of predecessors by the most unsparing toil, and, in my judg- 
ment, Andokides is well worthy of that toil. Never was Herodes Atticus more 
mistaken than when he said: ’Avdoxidov uév BeAriov eivi, The gleaning of the 
grapes of the fifth century before Christ is better than the vintage of the 
second century after Christ. The exceptional position of Andokides as a 
gentleman orator makes his diction and his syntax of especial importance, and 
while it is a hopeless task to attempt to put him in the place of Xenophon, 
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close study of Andokides would be remunerative. Mr. Hickie can hardly be 
said to have made a good beginning, but his very mistakes show his apprecia- 
‘tion of the value of a high Attic standard.! ‘ai 


Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den deutschen Schulen und Univer- 
sititen vom Ausgang des Mittelalters, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf den 
classischen Unterricht von Dr. F. PAULSEN. Leipzig, Veit & Co., 1885. 


The fifteenth century, which witnessed the creation of no iess than ten 
German universities, is pregnant with interest to the student of the birth and 
development of German educational institutions, from the fact that it combines 
both the old and the new—the tendencies of expiring mediaevalism and of the 
culture of the Renaissance destined to transform the majority of the universi- 
ties in the two decades preceding the Reformation. Denifle’s work on the 
universities of the Middle Ages, the first volume of which has recently been 
issued, is designed to supply a long-felt want. We regret, however, that the 
learned archivist of the Vatican, whose researches have led to striking results 
‘in reference to the foundation of the University of Paris, should have deter- 
mined upon the year 1400 as the terminal point of his investigations. Paulsen's 
delimitation of the field of research is the result of keener historical insight; 
and his volume is adapted to serve as a continuation of a history of the medi- 
aeval studium generale, 

The sketch of the character of instruction in the sepfem artes iberales and of 
the vicissitudinous activity of the foetae, serving as an introduction to Paulsen's 
description of the struggle and victory of the humanists, cannot compensate 
us for the lack of a thorough investigation of the period beginning with the 
foundation of the University of Leipzig in 1409, and closing with the year 
1502, when Wittenberg was established. Bursian’s “History of Classical 
Philology ” is too limited in its aim to grasp in its entirety the character of a 
period to which additional interest is lent by the approaching five hundredth 
anniversary of the Heidelberg University. 

It has not been Paulsen’s purpose to recite the history of learned instruction 
in detail, but to arrange the vast material in such a compendious form that his 
readers may gain a survey of the development of both school and university, 
to the interrelation of which recent German writers have failed to attach 
sufficient importance. The description of the varying form of instruction, 
reflecting the religious, philosophic and paedagogic tendencies of each age, 
affords the author opportunity to characterize briefly the “ Zeitgeist” of each 
particular epoch. In general we believe these will find acceptance, though we 
must demur here and there to his conception of particular individuals. So, 
for example, it is a partial statement to assert that Savonarola’s fall was the 
result of his opposition to the humanistic aspirations of his day. 


1A friend of mine, who is alsoa friend of Xenophon, and is duly indignant at Mr. Hickie’s 
onslaught on his favorite, calls my attention to the fact that after vilipending Xenophon, Mr. 
Hickie constantly cites him as an authority, without a word of warning; and I would add on 
my own account that the tone of the book towards men who have deserved well of Greek 
letters is so harsh that it might well have provoked all the asperity that I have eliminated from 
‘the first draught of this notice 
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If any previous declaration of his position is needed by the historian of 
paedagogy, we suggest the saying of Goethe: “ Ueber Abgeschiedene eigent- 
lich Gericht halten wollen, méchte niemals der Billigkeit gemiss sein, Nicht 
was sie gefehlt und gelitten, sondern was sie geleistet und gethan, beschaftigt 
die Hinterbliebenen.” We must give credit to Paulsen for having honestly 
attempted to treat the subject objectively, though when he comes to discuss 
the curriculum of the modern gymnasium, he cannot check the expression of 
personal feeling. His book, therefore, is in so far valuable, and its tendency 
in this regard entitles him to the recognition of those, whose opinions of the 
excellence or worthlessness of educational endeavors are not moulded by the 
adoption of a method as subjective as that of Raumer, whose book isa striking 
example of the indefensibility of foisting upon the history of paedagogy 
judgments dictated solely by an orthodox theology. “ Die Geschichte kann 
nur den belehren, der ihr zuhért, nicht den, der ihr zuredet.” 

A sharper line of demarcation between the humanists who followed the 
Reformers and those who clung to the Church of Rome, would have rendered 
clearer the chapter on humanism at the time of the Reformation. We miss 
here an adequate presentation of the character of Reuchlin and of his activity 
in the new cause, of which he was a leader. The peculiar nature of the 
alliance between Luther and Ulrich von Hutten is satisfactorily explained. 
Luther at heart was not a genuine humanist,-but when the separation from 
Rome became an irrevocable fact, his indomitable will exercised a paramount 
influence over all Protestant humanists. Melanchthon found himself, to his 
own surprise, drawn ina direction utterly foreign to the natural bent of his 
mind, The appended table of statistics, giving the number of matriculates 
from 1500 to 1559, attests the disastrous influence of the “ virus Lutheranum ”’ 
upon the frequency of attendance at the universities. 

The victory of the humanists created a devotion to the form of the classics, 
and in that form alone genius sought its fitting expression. For a century and 
a half the development of the vernacular was therefore paralyzed. Hence the 
endeavor to find a natural means of expression, culminating in the dependence 
upon France, at the time of Leibnitz, when to be a galant homme was the 
ideal of a slavish nobility. The day when “to fear God and sit a horse” 
sufficed, had departed. 

The foundation of the University of Géttingen, with its motto of “ Lehrfreiheit,” 
‘ushers in that second humanistic era which took its rise in the reaction against 
the exaggerations of the pietistic movement. The new Renaissance substituted 
organic for mechanical theories in religion and philosophy. To the philologians 
now fell the direction of the new education; and they were installed in the 
temple of a religion which sought its inspiration in Parnassus rather than in 
the Mount of Olives. The Utopian dreams cherished by the early humanists 
became at last a waking reality; and Wilhelm von Humboldt, Wolf, the 
Schlegels, deify the universal and eternal spirit of Hellenism. Goethe, how- 
ever, whom the Grecomaniac Schiller declared to be a Greek cast upon the 
world of northern barbarism to give birth to a new Hellas, never ceased to be 
something of a Goth. 

The union of the new humanism and speculative philosophy affixed an 
impress upon the school system which remained till the present day. Now for 
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the first time was manifested the domination of that philosophy which had 
been trained by the new philological-historical method. Kant was the child 
of the old mathematical -physical school, But Hegel, to the influence of whose 
absolute rationalism Frederick William the Fourth ascribed the loss of ‘* Gesin- 
nung,” was not the sole cause of that desire for “ Bildung ” which the present 
gymnasium strives to impart, while at the same time it is loath to let die that 
perfection of classical training which was the glory of such schools as Schul- 
pforta. Behind Hegel looms up the giant form of Herder, whose influence was 
more potent than that of any other of the new lights in directing the course of 
German educational ideas. The king was furthermore in opposition to the 
tendencies of his age—its liberality of sentiment in religion and politics. 
Recent protests against the spirit of the gymnasia are but repetitions of the 
protests of his reign. 

To the history of the gymnasia during the course of the present century 
Paulsen devotes the last two hundred pages of his volume. His discussion of 
the Real-schulen question is not sufficiently comprehensive, and the interest 
which attaches to the struggle of the new humanistic ideas for mastery of the 
schools has challenged his attention to such a degree that the development of 
the universities does not find a proportionate treatment. 

_ Whether the present curriculum of the gymnasium, with the modifications 
effected by the decree of 1882, can long be maintained, is a question that 
Paulsen answers in the negative. We, who are wont to cherish optimistic 
views in regard to the excellence of the German schools, are often blind to 
that organized system of over-pressure, drawing in its train nervous prostra- 
tion and a certain superficiality, of which the candidates for the Staatsexamen 
are themselves conscious, A celebrated professor and educator once said to 
the writer that the trial of teaching powers by examination was an utter 
failure; and his sentiments in regard to the inefficiency of the classical seminary 
in many of the smaller universities led to a vigorous dispute with a man of no 
less influence than Sauppe. We must confess the fact that the present system 
is incapable of giving birth to such coryphaei of learning as those who were 
the pride of a régime now extinct. The potency of the influence of Thiersch 
long preserved in South Germany that broad knowledge of antiquity which the 
Prussian system has annihilated. Paulsen recognizes the evils of over-pressure 
in schools as a fact, and proposes to lessen them by the abolishment of the 
number of home “ exercitia” (with which proposition we are glad to agree) 
and by the substitution of philosophy and German for the (se judice) excessive 
number of hours in the classics. We must protest against this proposition, 
contained in the concluding chapter, entitled “ Final Considerations.” That 
boys in the upper classes can receive with benefit instruction in Schopen- 
hauer, Descartes or Lotze is so utterly incredible, that we can only believe 
Paulsen’s love for his own professional study has misled him to advocate a cause 
unsupportable by cogent arguments. And, as regards his other proposition, the 
best of philological methods cannot find in the vernacular a substitute for the 
classics as a training-engine; and without that logical ability born of the 
association of the mind with the genius of ancient literature as it itself found 
expression, instruction in philosophy must for boys be invalid. The adoption 
of translations, doubtlessly recommended by Paulsen as a poultice to soothe 
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the injured feelings of those who fear the total extinction of a knowledge of 
classical antiquity, is a pitiable expedient. The inspiration of the form and 
“ ethereal soul,” to use Hegel’s phrase, of Greek and Roman literature would 
necessarily be annihilated by such a substitution. 

Paulsen’s volume is valuable in so far as it contains a careful array of facts, 
a reproduction of the opinions of the great paedagogues of each age, and for 
its occasional stimulating effect. While the style is clear, it cannot be called 
either nervous or elegant. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary: Based on Groschopp’s Grein. Edited, 
Revised and Corrected, with Grammatical Appendix, List of Irregular 
Verbs, and Brief Etymological Features. By JAMES A. HARRISON (Wash- 
ington and Lee Univ., Va.) and W. M. BASKERVILL, Ph. D. (Vanderbilt 
Univ., Nashville, Tenn.). New York and Chicago, A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1885. Pp. 317. $3.00. 

To what extent the advance of the last two decades in the sympathetic 
interpretation of the thought and spirit of Anglo-Saxon England was made 
possible by the labors of Grein, as transmitted in his great Bibliothek der 
Angelsachsischen Poesie, with its marvellous Glossary, is best known to those 
who have best followed the injunction of Prof. March, to spend one’s days and 
nights with Grein. To such it has also been apparent that no slight hinderance 
to the extension of these studies has, in the last few years, been occasioned by the 
retirement of these volumes from the trade. It was, therefore, with the view 
to mediate between commercial difficulties on the one hand, and the require- 
ments of students on the other, that Prof. Wiilker, several years ago, entrusted 
to a young scholar the task of preparing an abridgment of Grein’s Glossary." 
The relation of Groschopp’s Grein to the original is that of a complete word- 
list with brief definitions, to a lexicon with exhaustive citations and references, 
and the explanation of special passages and idioms. In the American edition 
now before us we have a second variation from the original. While in the 
main it is but a translation of Groschopp, the editors believe to have added 
to the practical value of the book by the introduction of several new features 
to which they invite special attention: (1) an appendix giving “a working out- 
line of Anglo-Saxon Grammar”; (2) cognate words from the Icelandic, Gothic, 
O. H. German and Mod. German are introduced “ to show some of the etymo- 
logical connections ” of this poetic vocabulary ; (3) a second appendix embraces 
a list of the Irregular Verbs in the body of the work ; (4) Mod, English deriva- 
tives are indicated by special type. 

More than a simple translation of Groschopp, which would have been justi- 
fied by like considerations under which that abridgment was made, has there- 
fore been aimed at. A more complete appropriation of the work is based on 
these ‘ practical features,’ which are, however, certainly in part of questionable 
utility. With excellent Anglo-Saxon grammars of every grade now of easy 
access, no sufficient ground is apparent for materially increasing the cost of a 
special dictionary for the poetic literature by the addition of elementary 


1 Kleines Angelsachsisches Wérterbuch von C. W..M. Grein. Nach Grein’s Sprachschatz 
der Angelsachsischen Dichter bearbeited von Fr. Groschopp. Kassel, Wigand, 1883. 
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grammatical appendices. Any enlargement of the volume should have been 
made to contribute directly to the study of Anglo-Saxon poetry. A treatise, 
for example, on the metre and esthetics of this verse would have formed a 
valuable appendix; or, better still, an extension in the body of the work itself 
might have been planned on an intermediate doctrine as to the exclusion of 
citations, etc., by which more of the advantages of the original would have 
been retained. 

The adoption of etymological helps, on the other hand, is commendable. 
Full-faced type to mark modern correspondences is a well-approved device, and 
will both facilitate the acquisition of the old vocabulary, and contribute to an 
historic sense in the study of the language. The only restriction to be made 
here is one that concerns the manner in which right principles have been dealt 
with. For, after duly allowing for the position of the editors in disclaiming 
completeness in etymological matters, an excuse is still wanting for their lack 
of uniformity in what they attempt to give. No principle is discoverable in 
the use made of cognate forms: it is apparently by the merest chance that now 
a Gothic, now an Icelandic or an O. H. German word is cited, and that, too, 
after intervals covering words which again, for no evident reason, are entirely 
omitted in this regard. Modern German words are, however, introduced with 
some fulness, and the care bestowed on the special-type forms of Mod. English 
almost approaches equality of performance. Yet in these last respects such omis- 
sions of the obvious as the following will be readily found: dugod, G. Tugend ; 
carfod,G. Arbeit; edwit, Mod. twit ; péon, G.ge-deihen ; pe/-,G. Diele; Pegen, 
G. Degen ; trag (read ¢rdg), G. triage; 48, G. G-lied—(the definition ‘limb, 
limbs’ is misleading: the pl. is not 483, but 48, oSu); samnian, G. samm- 
eln ; dwol and dol should be connected ; wunian, Mod. wont; rif, Mod. mid- 
riff ; heregeatu, Mod. heriot ; g@sne, Mod. (obs.) geason, etc. 

Although the editors have clearly had nothing above the most elementary needs 
in view in working out these etymological phases, it is difficult to see why more 
attention was not paid to secondary derivation. No intimation, for example, 
of the corresponding verbal forms séon, ‘to see,’ and séon, ‘ to filter,’ accompanies 
onsyn, ‘appearance,’ and onsyn, ‘ deficiency’; déof is not referred to behdtan ; gafol 
to giefan ; ons@zeto sigan; hiréd (read hired) to its elements. The interesting 
compounds /4¢éow and /éréow are passed by, nor is the student made aware of 
the relation between gefawe (read getdwe) and geatwe ; (un)forcd3 and fracod 
(fracod). 

In the case of hapax legomena the references are too often omitted. Wher- 
ever it is possible, such words should be explained. There is usually some- 
thing special about them; they may be dialectal, as searo-fearo (< -faru); 
or possible scribal errors, as swég-/eSer ; or due to a blunder on the part of 
scholars, as ferbu. The last word has now for some time been rightly 
understood. To Cosijn belongs the credit of having first noticed (Beitr. 
VII 456) that a separation into two words is to be made: fer (n.) ‘color,’ and 
the numeral 4¢. The further derivation of fer givesthe scheme: I. E. *aro- : 
*parw6- (Lit. parwas) = fer: O. H. G. far(a)wa. 

An unwelcome illustration of the persistent transmission of old errors is 
furnished in the fictitious infinitives /éhan, sthan, tihan, feohan, seohon (sic) ; 
scdnan is still a reduplicating vérb, and /e/yan usurps the place of /colan. 
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Although ¢on, ‘to draw,’ and ¢on, ‘to censure,’ are distinguished, to of-¢on is 
ascribed the peculiar property of combining the two. How much longer are 
we to wait for editors of the Béowulf to comprehend the construction of the 
opening lines of that poem? So, too, in keeping with this kind of conserva- 
tism, to venture a denomination, we are not yet to be released from the themes: 
caldor lagu, feorh-lagu, ealdor-naru, feorh-naru. 

False quantities are not wanting; a few examples taken at random may 
illustrate: drugian, drygian, dryge, crist, cristen, cristnian, cyle, fnest, hruse, 
hrest (Metr. 1158, < Aréosan, therefore ‘falls,’ not ‘ withers’), Orgete—(there 
is also considerable confusion in the treatment of the prefix or-), siS < séon, 
tucian, pry8, tu-man (but géo-man), wag,‘ wall, wed, Misprints like the fol- 
lowing will be easily corrected: her-lic (but Aér); las (but /éssa) ; let-hydig, 
let-lice (but let); and huru (but héru); léreow (but lériow); wol-deg, éogod, 
géogud (p. 60; an error borrowed from the German ed.), etc. 

Until a common system of vowel accentuation may be agreed upon, con- 
sistency in each particular method is all that can be required. The present 
editors have not, in this matter, been sufficiently guarded at all points: gedr, 
gedsne (but géomor), and the preterits scdp, (40), scdm (éa), scde (20), géafon. 

In closing this notice, gratitude must not be withheld for this service of the 
editors to the study of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Uniform definitions in English for 
the entire body of the poetic vocabulary will give heart to many to whom foreign 
languages are less familiar, to attempt to learn something of our ancient songs, 
Perhaps the way has now been paved toa poetic lexicon in which the peculiar 
phraseology and figuration of this poetry may receive systematic treatment. 
The need of a handy etymological dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon language, 
based upon exact philological principles, has certainly been made clear. May 
the want be speedily supplied ! James W. BricurT, 


Platonis Phaedo. The Phaedo of Plato. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. D. Geppgs, LL.D. Second Edition, London, Macmillan 
& Co., 1885. 

“T trust that this second edition will not be found unworthy of following its 
predecessor, which had the merit, if no other, that it was the first edition of a 
Platonic Dialogue proceeding from Scotland and edited upon Scottish soil.” 
This strong note of nationality with which Dr. Geddes closes the preface to 
his second edition of his Phaedo is hardly necessary. The book is intensely 
Scotch, or rather, Scottish, The few Scotish Hellenists are either mighty 
workers, like Veitch of blessed memory, or they are deeply imbued with 
metaphysics or literature. To the latter class Dr. Geddes belongs, and 
grammar is not his strong point, in spite of the noble tradition of Rud- 
diman, Professor Geddes’ Phaedo is a work of undeniable charm. His 
range of illustrative reading is great, his conception of the dialogue is admi- 
rable, the appended notes are full of interest and suggestiveness, and he who 
reads the dialogue simply for its literary charm or philosophical meaning cannot 
fail to be grateful for Professor Geddes’ companionship. Grammatical points 
he usually dispatches by a reference to Riddell’s Digest, an admirable work, 
surely, but, like many other admirable works, a positive disadvantage to the 
student who rests on it. ey 
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One or two passages may be cited in which a firmer grasp of grammatical 
phenomena would have been of decided advantage. In 102 C Sokrates says : 
Obruc dpa érwvopiar te wai péyac elvat év dv Gugorépwv 
Tov TH peyéber brepéxerv outxpéryta bw é xwY (so Geddes with Madvig 
for imepéxav), TG Td péyeBog bmepéxov, This Madvig 
translates ‘alterius magnitudini exiguitatem suam superandam subministrans, 
alteri magnitudinem exiguitatem superantem praebens,’ or, as Mr. Archer- 
Hind has it, “ Simmias submits his smallness to be exceeded by the greatness 
of Phaedo, and presents his greatness to exceed the smallness of Sokrates.” 
Dr, Geddes seems to combine rot with . . brepéxerv, and makes 
ueyéGer a dative of measure—one construction being impossible and the other 
awkward—with a result in English which is portentous: “ Simmias stands 
midway between both, supplying an exemplification of smallness by the supe- 
riority of the one (#. ¢., Phaedo) in tallness, and in the case of the other (i. ¢., 
Socrates) supplying an exemplification of tallness surpassing the other’s small 
stature.” Mr. Archer-Hind calls the passage ‘a troublesome sentence,’ and it 
must be confessed that it cannot be read trippingly ; and yet a single deliberate 
reading of it, with due regard to the correspondences of the vév and dé clauses, 
is enough fora clear comprehension. For my part I am inclined to prefer the 
mapéxywv of Stephanus, cited by Dr. Geddes, to Madvig’s izéywv. The emen- 
dation is nearly if not quite as easy, the Platonic wocx:2ia is sufficiently kept 
up by the shift of construction from infinitive to participle; imepéxecv iréxuv 
reminds one of Gorg. 497 B: and there is perhaps 
too much sense of endurance for this passage, whereas tapé ywv is more familiar 
and natural (Apol. 33 B; Phaidr. 228 E; Menon 70 C; Protag. 312 C), and 
we get aclearer chiasm. It seems to me also that tapéywv, which approaches 
mopifwy, is better suited than for the ovyypag#, to which Sokrates 
humorously compares his formal statement as to the party of the one part 
(rod uév) and the party of the other part (r@ dé), 

A curious piece of metaphysical grammar is found 77 E: “ The connection 
of avareifw with this clause would lead us to expect dediérac, but there is a 
subtlety in the genitive, inasmuch as it leaves undecided whether the appre- 
hension is real or only assumed for the sake of argumentation. Compare Thuc. 
V 56, d¢ Ephuov obone Bia (tiv aiphoovrec, where Epnuov [read 
ovcav would have implied that it was more deserted than it proved to be.” 
The ‘subjectivity’ lies in the o¢ and not in the genitive, and there can be no 
difference between the acc. and gen. in that regard. See many varieties of 
such shifts in Dr. Spieker’s article, A. J. P. VI 328 foll. On the same passage 
Dr. Geddes says: “ The maic¢ of Greeks becomes avia among the Latins. 
Pers. v. gt, ‘ Disce, sed ira cadat naso rugosaque sanna | Dum veteres avias 
tibi de pulmone revello.’” ai¢ and puer, ypav¢ and avia, anicula have exactly 
the same spheres in both classic languages. Persius’ avias recalls Plato’s ypaév 
in Theaitetos,176 B. 63 B., “ Olympiodorus quotes it, ayav [axrév], 
which puts it hypothetically, ‘if so be that J were not sad, instead of being, as 
Jam, sad?” We cannot refine on ov and sq with the participle in later Greek. 
See A. J. P. 156. p. 69 E, ei . . ed Gv Exot is noted as if it 
were unusual, whereas examples occur in scores. Supplement the note on 
éavtév = éuavrév by A. J.P. VI 108. p. 94 D: “ dAiyou—i. ¢., Gore deiv ddiyou 
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pévov”—can hardly be meant seriously. This would be ellipsis with a ven- 
geance. p. 96 D: “ On did with acc., where we might expect genitive, see Bigg 
on Thuc. I 83.” I see Biggand find the futile note that the distinction between 
dca with acc. and dé with gen. does not seem to be observed there. Is it 
necessary to say for the hundredth time that it is never violated, ‘ owing to’ 
or ‘thanks to’ covering every case that seems to be an exception? See my 
note on Justin Martyr, Apol. I, c. 23, 11. : 

A word or two on 74 B: ri dé; avra ta ica bre dvicd cor 
; Dr. Geddes retains aita. rd ica, but is evidently dissatisfied, 
and with reason. If # is aut, and not am, we should inevitably have aird 
Td loov and not rd ioa, Schleiermacher felt this, and wrote aird ra 
ioa bre dvicd oon but, as Ast says, we should 
expect Taira (as indicated C: Ov dp’ éoriv, b¢, Ta ica Kai 
avrd rd ioov); and taita would give a satisfactory sense. Mr. Archer-Hiad 
seems to deplore any ‘alteration of the text,’ but there are worse things than 
the alteration of the text. The explanation offered by Olympiodoros of aird 
ta ica is pronounced stuff by Ast, readily accepted by Wagner, set aside by 
Geddes, who in retaining aira ra ica says, “It is probable that airad 4 ica is 
plural, as referring to more than one application of the one standard of com- 
parison aird 7d ioov,” whereas Olympiodoros considered it to express “ the 
varying results of the application to different minds,” in spite of the personal 
argument of ooi. Stallbaum adduces as a parallel, Parmen. 129 B: aira ra 
ébuota, but I cannot see the appositeness of the parallel, as the Parmenides, on 
any theory, represents a more advanced stage. Mr. Archer-Hind’s note is 
fuller and more decided, but not more satisfactory, than Dr. Geddes’. 

B. L. G. 


Studies, Literary and Historical, in the Odes of Horace. By A. W. VERRALL. 
196 pp. Macmillan. 

The following is a list of the seven essays contained in this volume: 
(1) Melpomene; (2) Murena ; (3) The Historical Poems and the Arrangement 
of the Three Books; (4) Lamia; (5) Quam Tiberis lavit; (6) Venus and 
Myrtale; (7) Euterpe. 

Of these studies, which are full of interest as well as of novelties for the 
student of Horace, the most important—certainly the longest, and that which 
proposes the largest number of new explanations—is the second. If the views 
here expressed are right, then much in the current exegesis of Horace will 
have to be changed. Mr. Verrall assumes that the tragic event of the con- 
spiracy and death of Murena gave coloring to, and is often referred to in the 
first three books of the Odes; therefore, Melpomene is invoked in III 30. 

This L. Licinius Varro Murena, brother of Proculeius and brother-in-law of 
Maecenas, fell heir to the property of M. Terentius Varro, the great scholar 
and antiquary. To Murena is (as is generally admitted) addressed II 10, and 
he is referred to by name in III 19, da puer auguris Murenae ; and Sat. I 5, 38, 
Murena praebente domum. In II 18, Attalus means Varro, and the heir 
referred to, Murena. Maecenas has divulged the secret of the government’s 
knowledge of the conspiracy to Terentia; therefore, III 2, 25, ‘est et fideli 
tuta silentio merces,’ and II 10, 16, bene mutuum fidum pectus amoribus. In 
III 19, the banquet is supposed to be held at Murena’s house at Reate 
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(cf. Paelignis frigoribus); ‘lunae novae’ refers to the decoration worn by 
senators on their shoes, and which the banqueters bring along for Murena, 
and thus earn their cask of wine. In the Titanomachia III 4, Apollo is 
Tiberius, and the Titans are the conspirators. Finally, this Murena is not the 
A. Terentius Varro Murena mentioned in the Fasti as consul for a short while 
in the beginning of the year 23, for Dio Cassius says that the conspiracy took 
place in the year 22. Consequently, the three books cannot have been pub- 
lished in 23, the true date being 19. These are the most important theories 
brought forth. 

Passing over the question of chronology, and of the identity of the man 
whom all the Latin historians call Varro Murena, or Murena simply, and not 
Licinius, one is at once impressed with the fact that the theme Murena once 
set wherever it is only possible, and in cases where it would seem impossible, 
Horace is supposed to be making reference to it. Especially is this the case 
in those odes where the connection of thought has been somewhat difficult to 
see. So, ¢. g., it is not strange that the ode III 19 should have caused trouble 
to Mr. Verrall, and made him seek a different explanation from the one 
generally received ; the abrupt change at ‘da puer auguris’ is unquestionably 
difficult. But when as alternative one is asked to look upon luna nova as the 
newly acquired senatorial badge, even when this is defended by II 18, 16, 
‘novaeque pergunt interire lunae,’ and II 11, 10, ‘neque uno luna rubens 
nitet vultu,’ one naturally hesitates. Without taking luna in any other than 
its ordinary sense, the ode certainly can be explained just as plausibly, and that, 
too, without supposing the shift of scene. Again, in discussing IV 6, and 
showing that it cannot be looked upon as a prelude to the Carmen Saeculare 
Apollo is identified with Tiberius, and Achilles with Murena (both gratuitous 
assumptions, also made in III 4), and the reader is referred to III 19, where 
‘genus Aeaci’ (Achilles) is paralleled with Murena. That is, ‘genus Aeaci’ 
occurs in what the person addressed is telling about, and Murena (according to 
Mr.Verrall) in what the poem says he is silent about. But the person addressed . 
is speaking of Inachus and Codrus as well ; yet all this shows that Horace couples 
Achilles with Murena, and Horace’s readers remembered it, no doubt, just as 
they remembered that in III 4 Apollo was Tiberius, and the Titans the con- 
spirators. In exactly the same way the reader of the Satires remembered, on 
reading Ode III 19, quo praebente domum, the accidental use of the same 
phrase with Murena as subject in Sat. I 5,38, and at once associated the former 
with Murena too. One might feel tempted to ask how Horace was to have 
expressed the thought, if he had not been thinking of Sat. I 5,38 at all. If 
he constantly has Murena’s conspiracy and death before him in the Odes, the 
poet certainly has been eminently successful in obscuring his true meaning. 
The third essay attempts to prove that the arrangement of the odes is the 
historical one; that even if the Odes were not all written in the order in which 
they occur in our collection, they are consecutive in subject : this shows itself 
even in the sequence of seasons from ode to ode. Of course, there are seeming 
exceptions, but these are accounted for. Such are I 3, 24,29; II 4. In the 
fourth, the Lamia of III 17, ‘Aeli vetusto nobilis ab Lamo,’ is supposed to be 
a slave of Horace’s, the same steward to whom is addressed Ep.I114. The 
fifth calls attention to the deeper significance of the words ‘quam Tiberis 
lavit,’ in 1I 2, for the Roman, who knew the danger from inundations. The 
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sixth treats of the erotic poems and defends Horace, rescuing him from the 
inconsistency of being both a moral reformer and a libertine ; especially is it 
emphasized that reference is sometimes had to the married state, a fact that 
seems to have escaped commentators generally. This defense is as it should 
be; Horace is not so wicked as he has been represented, and in some of those 
odes in which he hurts our sense of what is morally right, there can be no 
doubt that it is not Horace who speaks. But then there are places where 
Horace, as Horace, is to us more than indiscreet, whatever may have been the 
views of the writer of [II 1-6; and even Mr. V. will not assert that all is in 
good taste. It is, perhaps, as easy to err in trying to defend him as morally 
good from our standpoint, as in setting him down as a profligate hypocrite. 
The seventh essay deals with questions of metre, especially the care exhibited 
by Horace in the treatment of the last syllable of each line, as well as of each 
stanza. 

On the whole, these studies will be read by every student of H. not without 
profit. They are written in a style that makes them interesting to the reader, 
even where the subject treated may not be. If one cannot agree with all the 
views expressed in the first three essays, they are certainly very suggestive, and 
all of them are of value in the study and proper understanding of the Odes. 

Epw. SPIEKER. 


Calpurnii et Nemesiani Bucolica recensuit HENRICUS SCHENKL. Lipsiae, 
1885. 

In the preface Schenkl brings forward new grounds for ascribing the Laus 
Pisonis to Calpurnius, and for assuming the date of its composition to have 
been before that of the Eclogues, of which the third, on account of certain 
metrical peculiarities, may be regarded as the earliest. A careful examination 
is made of the dependence of Calpurnius on earlier poets, and the manner of 
his borrowing. Here much discrimination is shown. Some evidence of a 
direct imitation of Theocritus is adduced, but the possibility of some lost 
Latin poem forming the medium between Calpurnius and Theocritus is not 
denied. Of other Greek poets there is little trace of imitation. Vergil and 
Ovid are extensively copied; Catullus, Horace, Tibullus and Propertius to a 
much less degree. The correspondences with the latter poet are confined to 
the fourth book. The Aetna and Culix were also known to Calpurnius, and 
small borrowings are noted from Seneca and Petronius; but whether corre- 
spondences with Columella, Lucan and Persius are due to borrowing, and 
which was the borrower in each instance, is less clear. A direct influence of 
Calpurnius upon Statius is stoutly claimed, Haupt to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The art of Nemesianus is next discussed, and some interesting statistics are 
given of his use of elision. Direct imitation of Theocritus is denied, Ecl. IV 
21 ff. being drawn rather from Ovid Ars Am. II 113 ff., than from Theocritus 
XXIII 28 ff. Nemesianus is shown to be a more wholesale and clumsy bor- 
rower than Calpurnius, often appropriating entire verses with little or no 
change. Among the poets whom he has plundered are Vergil, Horace, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid—the Copa and Ciris and Carmina Einsiedlensia— 
Seneca and Calpurnius. 

The sources of the text of these two authors are next examined. The MSS 
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divide themselves into two ciasses. The first class, which 1s free from gaps or 
any considerable interpolations, is represented by the codd. Neapolitanus and 
Gadianus and two other MSS now lost. The second class, in which either all 
the poems are ascribed to Calpurnius or no author is given, finds its best 
representative in the Codex Parisinus 8049. 

The text of the Bucolica, which is very handsomely printed, deviates in.not 
a few passages from that of Baehrens, to its advantage, and the critical appa- 
ratus is much more complete. Not the least valuable feature of the edition 
are the carefully prepared indices at the end of the volume: I. Index Aucto- 
rum, Imitatorum, Locorum similium; II. Index Verborum quae in Calpurnii 
et Nemesiani carminibus leguntur; III. Index rei grammaticae et metricae. 
A similar edition of the minor works ascribed to Vergil is a great desideratum. 

M. WARREN,! 


Livy, Books XXIII and XXIV, edited with Introduction and Notes, by G. 
' €. MacAuLAY. With maps. London, Macmillan & Co., 1885. 


This edition forms a worthy companion to Capes’ edition of Books XXI and 
XXII. The introductions treating of the text and the sources of the narrative 
are clearly written, and include all that a school-boy need know. The orthog- 
raphy is good, except that we everywhere find guum, The text is based upon 
that of Madvig’s third edition, but in quite a number of instances the editor 
has ventured to differ from Madvig, and in the notes has clearly stated his 
reason for so differing, see ¢. g. the very good note on XXIII 1, 3, defending 
the reading urbem excessissent, The notes on many of the chapters of Book 
XXIV are somewhat meagre, and syntactical. peculiarities of Livy are often 
left unnoticed or insufficiently explained. A useful index of proper names 
closes the volume. M. W. 


Elementary Classics, Eutropius adapted for the use of beginners, with Notes, 
Exercises and Vocabularies, by W. WELCH and C.G. DuFFIELD. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1884. 


The text of Eutropius has been much abridged and simplified by the omission 
of difficult passages and unusual constructions, and the result is an easy reader 
for beginners, embracing in thirty-two pages a summary of Roman history from 
the founding of the city down to the accession of Augustus. On this are founded 
seventy-seven exercises made up of simple sentences. Brief notes follow, and 
a vocabulary, arranged in the orderof thetext. Although many of the quantities 
are marked, both short and long, more are left unmarked, and apparently no 
principle is followed; ¢. g. we find décédo but depopulor, facio but admiratio. 
The nominative céer will be found in vocabulary XX XIX without remark. 

M. W. 


1 PROFESSOR WARREN’s notice of Schenkl’s Calpurnius and Nemesianus was in type when a 
much fuller and more detailed review was received from the eminent specialist Professor 
Rosinson Extuts. Professor Warren at once offered to withdraw his notice, but as Professor 
Ellis’ review will appear in another volume, the Editor has preferred to retain this independent 
tribute to an excellent piece of work.—B. L. G. 
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ARCHIV FOR LATEINISCHE LEXICOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK. Zweiter Jahr- 
gang. Heft 2. 


On pp. 157-202 Thielmann continues his discussion of “ Habere mit dem 
Infinitiv und die Entstehung des romanischen Futurums.”’ He shows what 
causes operated to bring about the extinction of the future-active forms like 
credam, amabit, which carried with it the loss of the passive forms like credar, 
amabitur. The forms in -am perished first, by reason of their identity with 
the pres. subj. This identity led to the use of respondeam for respondebo, perspi- 
ciat for perspiciet, etc. Moreover, the forms credes, credet, were confused in the 
vulgar pronunciation with credis, credit, and the tendency:in Romance to accent 
the vowel of the ending, cf. Ital. vendée, contributed strongly to: the disinte- 
gration. It was natural that the present, as the tense in more’ frequent use, 
should maintain itself. To obviate confusion, the vulgar language coined forms 
like credebo, and Sergius Explan., in Donat., G. L. IV, p. 552,13 ff., warns 
against the use of Zgebo and cognoscedis. In archaic Latin‘ the same tendency 
is already apparent in forms like audido, dormibe, Even: these forms were 
threatened with destruction by the spread of Betacismus, whereby amavit was 
pronounced like amadit and vice versa. Hence, in Salvianus, gub. d. 5,61, we 
find liberandus a deo non eris (= liberaberis), nisi te ipse damnaveris, In Africa, 
especially where betacism flourished, the need of new substitutes for the future 
madeitself early felt. F uture-perfect forms like amaveris could not be used, because 
here too there was confusion with the perf. subj., and in the contracted form with 
the imperf. subj. amares. Hence it was necessary to resort to some periphrastic 
form like amans ero (of which, however, Thielmann is able to give no example, 
although forms like amandus ero occur for the passive), or the use of facere, reddere, 
dare, with a perfect participle—e. ¢., effectum dabo=efficiam. Much more impor- 
tant, however, are the locutions made up of an auxiliary verb with an infinitive. 
The following possibilities of expression presented themselves: r. esse, In Eng- 
lish we have J am to go, in Ital. essendo per amare —amaturus, In Fiedegar, 
4, 40, Thielmann finds a single doubtful example, pollicetur esset implere for esse 
impleturum, 2, habere. Analogues to the use of Aadere in: other languages are 
given. 3. posse. This use is well known after sferare ; it is extended in the 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae, but seems not to have taken.a deep hold of the 
language. 4. debere,as in Sardinian, 5. ve//e, as in’ Wallachian. A vulgar 
tendency is noted, as in Sulpicius, Cic. ad. fam. 4, 5, 4; to-say: volo tibi commemo- 
rare for commemorabo. Other examples not in I pers. sing. are given from the 
later Latin. 6. incipere. 7. ire, venire, with supine or infin.; cf. u/tum ire, Sall. 
Jug. 68,1, and the inf. fut. pass. with zv7, In Romance dialects venive and 
vado are thus used; cf. Fr. je vais dire. Of these numerous possibilities of 
expressing the future, the construction with hadere seems to have proved the 
strongest. Porphyrion on Horace, Epist. 2, 1,17, has masci habere = natum iri, 
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Thielmann gives in detail the progress of the idiom in Cyprian, Novatianus, 
Arnobius and Lactantius in the translations of ecclesiastical works and of the 
Bible, as well as in the Acta Martyrum. The use by Servius (Aen. 3, 457; 
5, 712) of velle habet for volet, may prove a valuable indication of his African 
descent, for this usage of 4adere down to the second half of the fourth century 
is mainly found in African Latinity. The latter part of Thielmann’s exhaustive 
article is devoted to showing how, chiefly through the influence of theological 
writers, the idiom spread to other parts of the Roman empire. Down to 
Augustine only verbs of the third and fourth conjugation form their future with 
habeo, but he uses abet orare for orabit, respondere habet for respondebit. The 
first forerunner of the Romance conditional is found in a work whose author 
is unknown, but who was probably an African of the fifth century. Migne, 
Vol. 39, col. 2214, 6, sanare te habebat deus, si confitereris, This leads to an 
excursus on the forms of unreal condition like facturus eram, and facturus fui 
for fecissem, and facturus fueram and fuissem, in which many valuable facts 
respecting the classical usage are brought out. The fact that the Italians 
Cassiodorus and Venantius prefer Aadui to habebam with the infinitive in these 
conditional clauses is significant, inasmuch as the Italian forms its conditional 
by preference with Aaéui, Latin examples of the periphrastic formation of 
the future with Aadeo are given down to the ninth century. In this century, 
in the Strassburg oath, we find the first example of the Romance future, 
salvarai = salvare habeo, prindrai=prendere habeo. The whole investigation, 
which extends over a period of a thousand years of continuous development, 
is a model as to method, and the writer is justified in the emphasis which he 
lays upon the importance of the much-neglected ecclesiastical writings, both 
for the Latinist and the Romance scholar, 


Fritz Schéll discusses, pp. 203-218, “Alte Probleme.” 1, Gerundium, con- 
cerning whose real meaning there has been so much disagreement, he regards 
as having simply the force of ‘active’ as opposed to supinum in the sense of 
‘passive.’ In formation it is like crepundia from crepere. 2. The difficulties of 
the passage, De Domo, IX 24, he removes by considering ‘leges Sempronias 
(per senatum decretas) rescidisti’ an interpolation. 3. opus est—usus est. He 
seeks to prove that the construction of wszs est with the abl. is really the earlier, 
and that opus est takes the abl. by the working of analogy, so that the case is 
not an instrumental nor a pure ablative. 4. refert—interest. The ré of réfert 
is regarded not as a dat. or acc., but an abl., after the analogy of expressions like 
‘ex re esse; ‘ex re facere, i, refert—=‘vom standpunkt deiner Sache tragt es 
etwas aus’ oder ‘bringt es etwas ein.’ The abl. after interest is due to false 
analogy. An attempt is made to explain the genitive construction after interest 
by supposing that in sentences like Cicero, pro Mur. II 4, guantum salutis com- 
munis intersit, Epist. IV 10, 2, multum interest rei familiaris tuae, etc., the 
genitive originally depended on guantum, multum, and was afterward regarded 
as independent of them. The last word, we think, yet remains to be said on 
this idiom. 

E. Ltbbert, pp. 219-227, contributes some interesting “ Paralipomena zur 
Geschichte der lateinischen Tempora und Modi.” Noticing the frequency 
with which in laws after the period of the Gracchi such double expressions of 
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time as gui fecit, fecerit, gui emit emerit occur, he seeks to explain the difficult 
passage, pro Sestio, 64, 133, qui legem meam contemnat, quae dilucide vetat, 
gladiatores biennio, quo quis petierit aut petiturus sit, dare, by supposing that the 
law itself read, me quis biennio, quo petiit petierit petiturus sit, gladiatorium munus 
edito, the petiturus sit being added to include the last portion of the diennium 
and to prevent any legal quibbling. Liibbert shows that forms in sim like 
faxim, capsim, servassim, etc., always refer to events or actions conceived of as 
taking place in the future, all the alleged cases where a past action is implied 
being now satisfactorily disposed of by critics. Coromagister, in the inscription 
VITA DONATO CORO MAGISTRO, is explained by Wélfflin to be a hybrid 


after the analogy of xoporAdornc. 


Usener, pp. 228-232, develops the technical juristic meaning of precator, The 
precator stood to the slave in the same attitude as the patronus to the cliens or 
libertus. A similar Greek use of tapdaxAyrog is illustrated by several passages. 


E. Hoffmann takes specudoclarus, in Most. 645, to bea compound adjective = _ 
‘ spiegelhell.’ 

Wilfflin, pp. 233-254, tries to answer for different periods of Latinity the 
question “ Was heisst bald .. . bald?” The early Latin seems to be poor in 
expressions of temporal corresponsion. It has no equivalent for the wév .. . dé 
so much used in Greek. Plautus, Curc. 63, uses a/ias . .. alias, but Terence, 
Eun. 714, already has the Ciceronian modo . . . modo, which Priscian explains 
by munc.. .munc, Cato uses repente ... repente and alteras . alteras 
. . . alteras, for alias, p. 85,3, Jordan. Rare examples of dum... dum are 
given. Alas ..". alias is used by Varro, and, what is stranger, by Caesar, 
although Sallust rejected it, and it continued to be used by Festus, Vitruvius, 
Seneca, Pliny, and Gellius, and even Quintilian. Occasional instances are 
pointed out in the jurists and late writers. The examples of modo... modo 
in all periods after Cicero are, of course, very numerous. Cicero prefers it in 
his speeches and letters, yielding the preference in his rhetorical works to 
tum ...tum. Noticeable in Sallust is the chiastic arrangement citus modo 
modo tardus incessus, which found few imitators. Ovid heaps up the modo’s to 
excess. Vergil avoids them entirely. 

Tum ...tum seems first to have been used by Cicero = the earlier dum... 
dum (Cornificius, 3, 24, had used modo .. . tum), but it is remarkable how 
little acceptance it met with until Quintilian, who uses it fourteen times. 
Neither Pliny nor Tacitus followed their teacher in this usage. African 
writers indulged more frequently in its use. Apuleius is the first to use ¢unc 
«+. tunc, but tum . . . tum never became a favorite usage. 

Nunc . . . munc seems to have been introduced by Lucretius, and extended 
in use by Vergil and subsequent poets. Livy introduced it in prose, using it 
more frequently than modo... modo; but Tacitus uses mune... munc but 
once, modo .. . modo 25 times. Other interesting statistics are given. 

Interdum . . . interdum first found in Cicero, Epist. ad Fam. 7, 17, 1, is fol- 
lowed by many examples from other writers. 

iam .. . iam is introduced by Vergil, but never became popular in prose or 
poetry, 

Saepe . . . Sacpe is an innovation of Ovid which found slight following. 


j 
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Celsus begins in his fifth book, for variety’s sake, to use monnunquam ... 
nonnunguam, but this was too clumsy for general adoption. 

aliguando . . . aliguando found much more favor with writers from Seneca 
on, and is especially frequent in the grammarians and some of the Church 
Fathers, although Hieronymus did not allow himself to use it. aliguoties ... 
aliquoties comes into use much later. 

alicubi . . . alicubi is almost confined to Seneca, itsinventor. Examples are 
given also of . . . alibi, gquando(que). . . guando(que), interim . . . interim, 
subinde .. . subinde, plerumque . . . plerumque,and mox . . . mox,allof which 
are for the most part late. The article, which is very suggestive, concludes with 
a mention of some variations such as modo... Saepius, modo... rursus, modo, 
modo ... tum, etc. 

Several instances of the form carrum are given from glosses. 


Paul Geyer, pp. 255-266, “ Die Hisperica Famina.” This article is devoted 
to an exposition of the peculiarities of the remarkable work first published 
under the above title in Angelo Mai’s “ Classici Auctores,” Vol. V, pp. 479-500. 
Many indications are discovered of a Spanish origin. The date of composi- 
tion is left undetermined. The reference to rhetorical schools, to which the 
work evinces a violent hostility, makes plausible the supposition that it belongs 
to the sixth or seventh century. 

Pp. 267-275 contain Addenda lexicis latinis from Barriclus—Curvedo. Konrad 
Hoffman, in a note, defends the form acieris, Paulus, p. 10,1, from which come 
Fr. acier, Ital. acciaio, Span. acero, against acceris found in Gloss. Philox, pp. 
11,32. The Cod. Sangallensis 912, A 82, has aceriis, which also favors acieris, 


In pp. 276-288, Gréber continues his “ Vulgarlateinische Substrata roman- 
ischer Worter” from ébrius—fiticum, ficdtum = ficatum, A fourth specimen 
of the projected Thesaurus follows, which is less interesting than any of those 
preceding, being mostly devoted to adéa, abbas. The rest of the number is 
devoted to short “ Miscellen,” including a short extract from the Phillipps Glos- 
sary, by Robinson Ellis, of which a larger specimen is presented to the 
readers of this Journal in the current number, and to book notices of works 
appearing in 1884, 1885. M. WARREN. 


FLECKEISEN’S JAHRBOCHER FUR CLASSISCHE PHILOLOGIE. 1883.! 
Fascicle 1. 

1. Zuden griechischen elegikern. This is a review by W. Clemm (Giessen) 
of the fourth edition of Bergk’s second volume of the ‘ Poetae Lyrici Graeci.’ 
It is a great misfortune that B. did not live to complete this volume himself; 
for he had kept fully abreast of the great mass of literature which continued 
to appear on the Greek elegiac poets since 1866. There is little to criticise in 
the text of Kallinos, Tyrtaios or Mimnermos, as B. has edited them. C, places 
Kallinos in the second half of the seventh cent. and Archilochos before him, 
thus reversing B.’s order. B. does not adopt several proposed emendations for 
the text of Solon, and against the new fever for responses and symmetry 
in Solon’s poems, he takes decided ground. Upon Theognis, however, more 


1Sce A. J. P. VI, p. 386. 


| 
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has been written than upon all other Greek elegiac writers. It is and will be 
a disputed question, in spite of the most acute research, just how much of a 
Theognis collection is genuine. Thus, in fragments 467-474, 667-682, 1345- 
1350 we have B. ascribing them to Euenos, Leutsch ascribes the first to 
Panyasis and the second to Euenos, while Hiller, reasoning from the Euboean 
character of v. 672, ascribes vv. 891-894 to the same source. The question 
regarding the lemma (Zevogdvroc), vv. 183-192, is still open. Clemm, following 
neither Sitzler nor Leutsch, but Bergk, explains it thus: A selection was 
made from Xenophon by Stobaios; this dropped out later in some way; after it 
came (‘ApiororéAovc) éx tov mepi (evyeveiac). The beginning and end of this title 
were then lost. Zevogdvro¢ fell into the place of ’ApiororéAouc; in place of 
evyeveiag came the initial word of the Aristotelian quotation. The review 
closes with a notice of B.’s treatment of the epigram found in §289 of Demosth. 
Tov oTepavor, 

2. Zu der schrift vom Staat der Athener. Schroeder, Berlin. In 3, 12 omit 
adixwe both times. 

3. Zu Empedokles. Blass, Kiel. Four critical and exegetical notes. 

4. A review, by Ch. Muff (Stettin), of Wecklein’s Chorgesinge des 
Aeschylos. This follows Wecklein’s entirely new treatment of the Aeschylean 
choral songs step by step. W. takes up first the choral songs that have no 
antistrophes, then the ephymnia, and finally the division and the relation of 
the parts of the choral songs. As to W.’s work on the ephymnia, Muff gives 
Kirchhoff the honor of all originality ; as to rhythmic ephymnia, Kruse, in his 
commentary to the Hiketides, was the first to explainthem. W.’s rule that the 
strophal and antistrophal of the ephymnia are always sung by the same person 
or persons is not correct. They may be, and in Prom. 574-608 they are not. 
Muff’s own views are more fully given in his ‘de choro Persarum.’ 

5. Zu Euripides. F. L. Lentz, Kénigsberg. Hartung and Kirchhoff have 
omitted ri ¢@ in Eurip. Hel. 656, because these words destroy the stichomythia. 
G. Hermann arranged the text in lines 704-705 so that ti ¢#¢ made a line by 
itself. L. points out that there is no stichomythia near v. 656 for it to destroy, 
and proposes a better analysis of the thought in vv. 704, 705 than Hermann’s, 
so that ri ¢7/¢ may be incorporated into a full line. The general drift of the 
article, however, is to show the superiority of Hermann’s work in Euripides, 
and to answer the many objections against the texts of Kirchhoff, Nauck and 
Dindorf by inviting closer attention to Hermann’s. 

6. A note zur biographie des Thukydides. Hirschwalder, Breslau. 

7. Der letzte kampf der Achaer gegen Nabis. F. Ruhl, Kénigsberg. 

8. Epigraphisches. P. Cauer, Berlin. A note tocorrect a statement, p. 319, 
in Vol. IV Leipziger Studien; for tapayévwrri, the proposed reading, substitute 
mapayy[éAA]wvre, In the Revue Archéologique, VIII, p. 469, for tiuajer read 

9. Zu Florus. Teuber, Eberswalde. In I 37 read venere illi; guanéa et in 
barbaris anzmi alti vestigia, etc. 

10. A review by Meltzer of Pais’s La Sardegna prima del dominio romano. 
The book discusses early Egyptian, Libyan and Phoenician migrations to 
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Sardinia. The review is very favorable. Meltzex takes occasion, however, to 
show at length where he disagrees with G. F. Unger on the same subject. 

11. Zum Truculentus des Plautus. Dziatzko, Breslau. An explanation of 
the superscription to act II, sc. 1. Whether the VL after the period shall be 
taken for a numeral is discussed. Schéll properly compares this with LX at 
the end of act II, sc. r in Trin., but considers the V and the X to be musical 
symbols. D. takes both for numerals and shows with one parallel instance 
that VLcan=45. Besides, in the Cod. Vet. this very act has 45 lines. Three 
notes on Trin. (vv. 2, 248 and 882) end the article. 


12. Zur kritik des Propertius. Rossberg, Norden. From a study of the 
five MSS (AFDVN), R. comes to a series of seven conclusions, the most 
important of which is that N has a far greater value than Baehrens has recently 
given it in his edition.' R. then adds his critical and exegetical notes on I 1, 
7; 13,37; 1 4,7; I 6,24; I 7,16; I 8, 40; 19,6; 1 11,6; I 19, 10; I 20, 
25 ff.; Il 1,6; II 3, 22 and 25 other passages. 

13. Ein druckfehler bei Ovidius. Brandt, Heidelberg. The passage is in 
Merkel’s edition ; Trist. IV ro, 107. 

14. Zu Xenophon’s Hellenika. H. Zurborg, Zerbst. Critical notes on I 1, 
36; IL 1,15; I1 3,19; II 3, 40. 


Fascicle 2. 

15. Anzeige von A. Boetticher’s Olympia, by J. Classen, Hamburg. Since 
Classen reviewed Curtius’ Peloponnesus (Vol. 67 Jgbr.) he has himself been in 
Olympia (April, 1880). The ground is familiar to him, and it is with a positive 
sense of joy that, comparing his impressions of the “ Olympia” with his recol- 
lections of the place, he gives Bétticher’s work a hearty indorsement. In 1875 
B. was sent out to Olympia with Prof. G. Hirschfeld to conduct the archaeo- 
logical and technical work in connection with the excavations. It is as a 
result of the sympathetic encouragement of E. Curtius, Hirschfeld and Weil 
that this volume has appeared. The introduction (pp. 3-11) explains the 
standpoint which the author takes for his work. The next division (pp. 15-25) 
treats of the geographical position and surroundings of Olympia; another is 
devoted to the decline of Olympia and the late history of the plain (pp. 29-45). 
Very interesting is the chapter on the history of the rediscovery of Olympia 
(pp. 49-72). The following chapter (pp. 79-154) on the festivals in Olympia 
is somewhat out of connection with the main purpose of the work—which is 
to show the results of the German excavations in Olympia. Then follows the 
most important part of the work—namely, an historical account of the scenes 
through which Olympia passed from the earliest time to the Roman hegemony. 
This period he divides into four parts, running the history of Olympia through 
them in succession. Pages 243-337 are devoted to the period when the city 


1See Robinson Ellis in A. J. P. 1 389. It is of interest to quote what E. says (p. 401): 
** The conclusion at which I have arrived is that N is zot an interpolated MS; that it stands 
on a level, as regards sincerity, with Bahrens’ four primary codices; that the same arguments 
which are used to prove it interpolated might be turned against a variety of readings in these 
four MSS ; that, as a corollary to this, the archetype which Bahrens would reconstitute from 
these four is only partially to be accepted.’’ Rossberg does not agree with E. as to the freedom 
of N from interpolations, but in the practical conclusion he is at one with him. No reference 
is made to E.'s article.—B. L. G. : 
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was at her highest—from the Persian to the Makedonian war. The whole 
work, in conclusion, meets with Classen’s heartiest approbation and his warmest 
recommendation. 

16. Zu Sophokles’ Antigone. Petri, HSxter. A critical note on 150 ff. 

17. Die axaywyf in mordprocessen. M. Sorof, Coslin. We have but few 
means for arriving at a conception of the araywy#—namely, in Lys. c. Anti-° 
phon V, Lysias XIII, and Demosthenes XXIII. Arguing from the fact that in 
Agoratum the eleven cannot take cognizance of the accusation for murder 
before the clause én’ avrogdpw is added, and from the fact that in Ant. V the 
accused does not complain of being brought up before the eleven because the 
clause is not inserted, but because the trial was held év ri adyopé and not év 
iraibpy, S. comes to the conclusion that the eleven did not have cognizance of 
all murder trials at Lysias’ time, and that at the time of Antiphon the clause 
én’ abvrogépy was not essential. The speech of Antiphon on the murder of 
Herodes is no proof that at his time trials for simple murder could come off 
before the eleven. If a murderer was conveyed to prison, another charge 
(thievery) must be made against him, so that he might fall under the véuoc 
kaxovpywv, Later the competence of the eleven was extended to such cases 
wherein the charge was for simple murder, but the murderer was caught é7’ 

18. Zu Timon von Phlius. F. Kern, Berlin. 

19. Das halsband der Harmonia und die krone der Ariadne. W. Schwartz, 
Posen. The necklace of Harmonia was eventually sunk in a Greek fountain. 
Hodie cerni dicitur, quod si quis attrectaverit, dicunt solem offendi et tem- 
pestatem oriri. This gives S. occasion to treat the whole matter on the basis 
of comp. mythology. The necklace is compared with the Nibelungenhort, 
which also, being of baneful magic powers, was sunk to rid the world of it. The 
necklace of Harmonia is, further, the same as the rainbow—the girdle of the 
heavenly waters. The appearance of the rainbow is also baneful. Sophokles 
calls it ovpdvov dyoc. In Iliad P 548 we read of it as a répac Kai 
xXetudvocg dvobaAréoc. As the Nibelungenhort lies in the water and that of 
Andvari is rescued from the water, so the necklace remains sunk there, 
while Theseus brings up the crown of Ariadne. S, then goes on to show 
that all these treasures are connected with the storms in the waters of the 
clouds, These treasures, as well as Indra’s bow, the water-ring in Switzerland, 
the crown of the goddess of the spring-sun of the Harz, all come from some 
common original source. 

20. Zu Lucianos. J. Sommerbrodt, Breslau. Fortsetzung von Jahrgang 
1878, pp. 561-564. Critical notes. 

21. Zu Cicero’s reden gegen Verres, E. Grunauer, Winterthur. Note on 
IV, $41. 

22. Quisquiliae Plautinae. Th. Hasper, Dresdae. Critical notes on Men, 
519 and Aulularia. 

23. M. Wetzel. Anzeige v. H. Kluges consecutio temporum im latein. 
Kluge has given little that is new, although in a great deal that he gives he 
seems correct enough. Gossrau (lateinische sprachlehre) and Wetzel himself 
(de cons, temp. Ciceroniana capita duo) have as good as exhausted the field. 
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24. Zu Seneca. E. Heydenreich, Freiberg. On de remediis fortuitorum, 
25. Inschrift von Metapontion. E. Hiller, Halle. 


Fascicle 3. 

26. Zu Sophokles. J. Renner, Zittau. Ten critical notes, seven on 
Philoktetes, two on Trachiniai, one on Aias. 

27. Die vergiftung mit stierblut im classischen altertum. W. Roscher, 
Wurzen. R. shows, with eight classified instances, the general belief in this 
kind of poisoning; shows, however, that to-day physicians, and especially 
American physicians, give ox-blood to their patients at times, and suggests that 
the ancient superstition may have arisen from some one’s having drunk the 
blood of an ox suffering from inflammation of the spleen. 

28. Utra futuri forma oratores attici uti maluerint, oan oyfjow? E.R. 
Schultze, Bautzen. “ I have found é&u to have been the much more common 
form and oxfow to have been almost entirely unused excepting in xatéyew.” 
A statistical table follows. 

29. Die gegner in der ersten rede des Isaios. Albrecht, Berlin. 

30. Die weihinschrift des Dianahaines von Aricia. This is directed against 
O. Seeck’s article, Rh. Mus. XX XVII 15-25, who dates the inscription 381 
B.C. Beloch gives it a much older date. It has to do rather with the Latin 
confederation than with the Alban, and all the states mentioned in it must 
have been independent; for the dictator of Latium is named at the very 
beginning. Pometia, however, which is included among the states, lost its 
independence about the beginning of the Volscian war. That would place 
the inscription not far from 490 B. C. 

31. Zu Justinus. A. Eussner, Wiirzburg, and Sprenger, Northeim. 

32. Th. Vogel’s anzeige von K. Sittl’s localen verschiedenheiten der lat. 
spr. This book, which is, upon the whole, rather new in its field, makes a good 
beginning, and it is to be hoped other investigators will be attracted to continue 
what it has begun. 

(13.) Ein druckfehler bei Ovidius. Goebel, Fulda. Two additional internal 
reasons in support of Art. 13 above. 

33. Pseudoboethiana. Stangl, Miinchen. Critical notes. Continued in 
fascicle 4. 

34. Zu Cicero’s Brutus. A. Fleckeisen, Dresden. Seven critical notes. A 
continuation is promised. 

35. Zu Gellius. H. Rénsch, Lobenstein. Critical notes on XVI 7. 

36. Sallustius und Aurelius Victor, Th. Opitz, Dresden. This comes in 
support of Wolfflin, Rh. Mus. XXIX 285 ff., showing how much Aur. Victor 
imitated the style of Sallust. O. carries his instances beyond the 11th chap. 
of the Caesar, where Wélfflin stopped. O. shows, further, that this imitation 
went so far that Aur. Vic. copied and used over and over certain pet words and 
phrases found in Sallust. 

37. Zenon von Kition. F. Susemihl, Greifswald. A note to Rohde; see 
Jahrb. 1882, 773 ff. and 831 ff. 
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Eisen, Lérrach. On XXII 3, 6, read Faesulas cedens for 


38. Zu Livius. 
F. petens. 


Fascicle 4. 

39. Studien zu Babrios und den Aisopeia. O. Crusius, Leipzig. 

40. Zur erklarung und kritik der homerischen gedichte. A. Gemoll, 
Wohlau. Von homerischen zahlen. First, ships of twenty and of fifty oars 
are not pure invention. In v. 322 we read, “ we likened it [the Kyklops’ club] 
to the mast of a twenty-oared vessel”; this plainly implies the existence of 
such vessels. So do A 309, 8 212, 6 669. Mention of fifty-oared boats occurs 
in B 719 and JI 170, also in B 662; for from y 7, where 9 X 500 Pylians sacri- 
fice with Nestor, we may infer they were really 90 X 50. y 7 was composed 
before B 510, for in the latter, ships of 120 men occur, which number must be 
mentally carried on to v. 719. Had this catalogue been before the composer 
of y 7, he would have given figures differing from those actually given. Secondly, 
the number 9. The arrows of the god fell g days (A 53), nine heralds arrange 
the Achaeans (B 96), nine battle-judges arrange the Phaiakians (9 258). See 
also Z 174, I 474, M 25,60. Here g is an imaginary number. But where 
burial is alluded to (Q 664, 610, 107, 413) it is not so; we have traces of a very 
ancient usage. It is historically the same as évara and the sacrum novendiale, 
Finally, the 118 goats (¢ 159) and the 118 suitors (7 247). 

41. Zu Theognis. Ziegler, Stuttgart. Critical notes in continuation of 
Jhbb. 1882, p. 447. 

42. Das thronfolgerecht der spartanischen Kronprinzenséhne (zu Herod. 
VII 3). G. Heidtmann, Wesel. An argument to prove that the passage 
(Herod. VII 3) ye xai gv Exdpry . . BactAnine yiveoOa: is the interpolation 
of a later hand. 

43. Zu Platon’s apologie des Sokrates. E. Goebel, Fulda. A continuation 
of Jhbb. 1882, pp. 747-750. Critical notes on §35b through §4rb. 

44. O. Harnecker’s anzeige von C. Jacoby’s Anthologie aus den elegikern 
der Rémer. J. has done much better work on his second volume (Tibullus 
and Propertius) than on the first (Ovid and Catullus). H. questions the real 
usefulness of the first, therefore. The second is a decided improvement over 
Schulze. A new edition will give opportunity for many improvements. 

45. Zu Ovidius Fasti. W. Gilbert, Dresden. In Jhbb. 1878, p. 784, line 
15, verses 803 and 804 are spoken of where G. meant verses 804 and 805. This 
misprint has given rise to considerable error already. 

46. Das fragmentum Cuiacianum des Tibullus. E. Hiller, Halle. This 
fragment (F) was used by the Italians in the 15th century. Most of its read- 
ings, which differ from our best MSS, especially from the Ambrosianus, are 
brought in from interpolated readings, from old editions and from old col- 
lations. 

47. B. Dombart’s anzeige von Ennodii opera omnia ed. G. Hartel. 

48. Zu Livius und Aelius Spartianus. J. Golisch, Schweidnitz. A note on 
non utigue in Livy VII 40,9; and on post maceriem (MSS post maurum, Peter, 
post murum) Spartianus, Severus XXII 4. 


(33.) Pseudoboethiana. Th. Stangl. Continuation from fascicle 3. 
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49. Wisibada, J. G. Cuno, Graudenz. Von Medem derives this name 
(mod. Wiesbaden) from the Irish wisge—= water. C. takes it from the tribal 
name Usinobates, which is a contraction from Nava (= naba) and és = supra; 
so that the name stands for *ds-i-noba-tes== supra Navam habitantes. Long 
o we know passed over, in the old Celtic, to ua, which gives the w sound. 


50. Philologische gelegenheitsschriften. 


Fascicles 5 u. 6. 

51. Die orakelinschriften von Dodona. H.R. Pomtow, Hamburg. This 
article covers the first 55 pages of this double number, and is mainly devoted 
to a more intelligent and systematic study of the leaden plates found at 
Dodona than they received at the hands of Carapanos (Dodone et ses ruines, 
Paris, Hachette et cie., 1878, 2 t.). Carapanos’ work has not given to the study 
of Dodonian antiquities that impetus which they merit. Apart from minor 
contributions, such as those of Eggers (bull. de corr. hel. Vol. I), of Rangabé 
(Parnassos II 5, p. 399, and Arch. u. epig. beitrige aus Oest IV (1880) p. 59) 
of Garlitt and Schneider (in the same pp. 61-64), we have but three really 
important treatises on these inscriptions: Wieseler’s (Gétt. nachrich. 1879, 
1-79), Bursian (sitz. ber. d. Miinch. Akad. 1878, phil.-hist. cl. 1-29, nachtr. p. 
224), and Kohler (der neue reich, 1879, p. 407 ff.). Pomtow reclassifies the 
inscriptions, finding as he does no system in Carapanos’ classification. The 
total number (45) which C. gives, he reduces to 41, since some of the plates 
go together. P. arranges in the first class those questions directed to the 
oracle by the various Greek states, giving with each inscription the restoration 
and a commentary where necessary. First come the two plates containing 
questions asked by Korkyra, then one from Tarentum, another from the 
Molossae. In the second class are put questions asked by private people. 
Nos. 6 and 7 are the antiquissimae; after these come the Dorian and Aeolian ; 
with No, 22 begin the Athenian and Ionian. Then follow 13 very fragmentary 
and illegible inscriptions, of which P. makes the most he can ; the four illegible 
inscriptions are arranged last, and in an appendix come the most recently dis- 
covered plates. The second part of the article is devoted to the main discussion : 
of wh«t significance these inscriptions are for our knowledge of the arrange- 
ments of a Dodonian oracle and what place these plates had in it. First, the 
topography of the country is carefully gone over, and every deduction made 
which helps toward the reconstruction of the old sacred spot. From Polyb. 
IV 67 we learn that Dorimachos xaréoxaye xai tiv iepav oixiav, but from Dio- 
doros that he avreiov ovAgoac évérpyoe Td lepdv Tod onKod. P. takes the 
onkéc or pavteiov to be the space—the inner sanctuary—which was surrounded 
with the famous three tripods. And as to the leaden tablets, a great many of 
them came from the old archives destroyed by Dorimachos. The location of 
this archive-chamber P. takes to be one of the two stone buildings erected on 
the plateau of the temple-enclosure, and never reconstructed in later times. 
Such a locality we must assume as the place for preservation, and if the build- 
ing which lay nearer the temple was the @zoavpéc, then the more remote one 
was the archive-building or vice versa. When the oracle was restored, the 
temple only was rebuilt; however, fragments of the old registered plates were 
found in the other ruins, and they were conveyed to the temple, which was 
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now used as an archive-building, and in whose ruins Carapanos found them. 
Here the question-plates were stored up as fast as used, and the older ones 
(dating from the time of Dorimachos) began to be used over. The broken con- 
dition of the old plates is due to his plundering the temple—a condition which 
compelled the writers who used these plates over to adapt the endings and the 
beginnings of their lines to the irregularities of the edges. 


52. Die einfiihrung der in homerischer zeit noch nicht bekannten opfer in 
Griechenland. P. Stengel, Berlin. The article has special reference fo expia- 
tory and mortuary sacrifices, neither of which S. maintains was known to the 
Homeric Greeks. To the first belong human sacrifices, and these, says K. F. 
Hermann, were known to the oldest Greek cultus, beyond alldoubt. The first 
argument is directed against this statement. S. agrees with Hermann that the 
Phoenicians would have been the people from whom these sacrifices were learned. 
But the Phoenicians practised them only at the beginning of a great undertaking 
or upon the opening of a campaign, whereas there is no great concurrent evidence 
that the Greeks, with all their knowledge of human sacrifices, performed them on 
these occasions. S. comes to the conclusion that expiatory sacrifices, especially 
human sacrifices, were borrowed from the Phoenicians, and found entrance into 
Greece ong after Homer, when commerce between the two peoples was more 
active. The second argument touches sacrifices to the dead. S. holds the 
ground that there is no single instance of Greek sacrifices to the dead where 
any trace of foreign influence can be discovered; the case of the Scythian 
Toxaris (Herod. IV 61) being of course totally un-Hellenic. Sacrifices 
accompanying the taking of oaths take the last three pages of the article. The 
aim of the entire article is to maintain that modifications in the conceptions 
of the Hellenic deities are all post-Homeric. 


53. ZuAntiphon. E. Albrecht, Berlin. Ten critical and exegetical notes. 


54. Zu Archimedes. F. Blass, Kiel. In the Yaupiryc, L, §9 (II 248 Heiberg), 
it is proposed to change ’Akobrarpo¢ to duov = Tod iuetépov 

55. Die regierungen des Peisistratos. G. F. Unger, Wiirzburg. U. dis- 
tinguishes four periods during which Peisistratos controlled Athens : 


Oly. 54, 4== 561, Ist % year; 54, 4= 560, exile 8 years, 
56,4552, 2d % year ; 57, 1 = 552, exile, 1 year. 
57, 2551, 3d 7 years; 58, 4 = 544, exile 7 years. 
60, 3 537, 4th g years; 62, 4 = 528, died. 

56. Uber den schluss des zweiten Epeisodion in Sophokles’ Antigone. F, 
Kern, Berlin. Mainly a psychological analysis of the entire close of this 
epeisodion, with an incidental discussion of the question whether v. 572 ought 
not to be given to Ismene. . 

57. Philologie und geschichtswissenschaft, von H. Usener. A few objections 
by F. Heerdegen, Erlangen, to Usener’s definition of the relation of philology 
to historical knowledge and those sciences which are grouped under general 
psychology. 

58. Zu Epikuros brief an Herodotos. F. Bockemiiller, Stade. 

59. Zu Quinctilianus. A. Eussner, Wirzburg. In Inst. Oraf. XII 10, 64, 
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E. would omit verdorum, because it mars the effect, and can belong to only one 
member of the comparison. 

60. Zu Dionysios von Halikarnasos. Critical notes (7) by L. Sadée, Frei- 
burg im Br. 

61. Afppara eic ra F. Hultsch, Dresden. 

62. Zu Ovidius metamorphosen. E. Grunauer, Winterthur. In IX 43, read 
pectus for pronus. 

63. Zu Cicero’s philosophischen schriften. W. Friedrich, Mihlhausen, in Th, 
Critical Notes. 

(21.) ZuCicero’s reden gegen Verres. J. Schlenger, Mainz. Read aprinum 
for parinum in IV, §128. 

64. W. H. Kolster’s anzeige v. Virgil, with notes by T. L. Papillon. 

65. Zu Sallustius. K. Kraut, Blaubeuren, In Aés¢. fr. I 56 Kr. read nimis 
securam {or omissa cura. W. E, WATERS. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EuGEN KO.BING. VI Band. 
Heilbronn, 1883.! 

I.—Noticeable among the articles of this volume is one On the Sources of 
the Orrmulum, by G. Sarrazin. The starting-point of his investigation is 
furnished him by the statemen's of two authorities, White, the editor of the 
Orrmulum, and Ten Brink. The former says of Orrm: “He borrows 
copiously from the writings of St. Augustine and Aelfric, and occasionally 
from those of Beda”; the latter affirms (Early English Literature, p. 194): 
“ Orrm’s theological tradition went back to Aelfric and his school. He seems 
quite at home in Aelfric’s writings, as well as in those of Beda and Augustine.” 
Sarrazin sets himself the task of testing the accuracy of these statements, and 
arrives at the conclusion that Orrm’s principal authority is Beda and the 
homilies of Gregory the Great, but that he may also have consulted the writings 
of Josephus (Hegesippus) and Isidor. As to any direct influence of Augustine, 
Jerome or Aelfric, there is no testimony whatsoever. Moreover, Orrm is 
totally unaffected, not only by the Norman-French language, but also by the 
influx of foreign theological thought, as represented by Anselm and by Beren- 
garius of Tours. 

W. Sattler, Zur englischen Grammatik, IV, discusses the relation of older 
oldest to elder, eidest. : 

Notes on Macaulay’s History, IV, by R. Thum. 

G. Sarrazin, in a paper On the Etymology of “ Bad,” proposes O. E. 
gebeded as its root. It should be observed, however, that the Dictionary of the 
Philological Society prefers dedde/, which Zupitza has suggested as the probable 
etymon. 

The Book Notices contain reviews of Morris’ Specimens of Early English, 
Part I, Zeuner’s Die Sprache des Kentischen Psalters, Landmann’s Shakspere 
and Euphuism, Moltke’s Shakespere’s Hamlet-Quellen, and Zart’s Einfluss 


. 1See A. J. P. V 126, 
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der englischen Philosophie seit Bacon auf die deutsche Philosophie des 18 
Jahrhunderts. 

The department of Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir die englische Sprache 
occupies pp, 114-148. The Miscellanea contain a paper by James Platt on 
Old English Declension, in the form of additions and emendations to Sievers’ 
Angelsichsische Grammatik. 

II.—An important paper is the initial one of this part, entitled The Figu- 
rative Mode of Expression in Beowulf and the Edda, The author, A. Hoffmann, 
presents the opposing views of Heinzel, Ueber den Stil der altgermanischen 
Poesie (Strassburg, 1875), and of Gummere, The Anglo-Saxon Metaphor, Halle, 
1881, and points out the inconsistencies inte which the latter is betrayed. No 
theory of the O. E. metaphor which ignores Norse figures of speech can 
possibly be tenable. The style of the Edda is then compared with that of 
Beowulf, and we are led to perceive that in the former it is the imagination 
which is dominant, while in the latter it is sentiment. Now, the imagination 
loves the concrete, while sentiment is eminently vague and unplastic, forgetting 
the external world and immersed in itself. Hoffmann virtually agrees with 
Heinzel, then, in attributing the O. E. loss of the Germanic simile to the 
elegiac feeling, the reflectiveness and melancholy which were innate in the 
Englishman, and were to be still further intensified by Christianity. A com- 
pensation for this loss is nevertheless discoverable in the creation of a vigorous 
rhetorical style, full of a movement and opulence of its own, which rendered 
the employment of imagery in a measure superfluous. Not to be overlooked 
are the classified lists of rhetorical figures from the two poems, which are 
appended to the article proper. 

G, Wendt closes his Treatment of English Prepositions in the Realschule 
of the first ~lass with this, the seventh instalment. 


The departments of Book Notices, Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher, and Pro- 
grammschau, are represented as usual, The Miscellanea present some 
important notes by James Platt, entitled Additions to Sievers’ O. E. Grammar. 
The number ends with a Zeitschriftenschau. 


. IIL—K. Elze contributes Last Notes on ‘Mucedorus,’ occupying pp. 
311-321. 

Friedrich Kluge discusses the O. E. poem of the Seafarer in the first of a 
series of papers headed On Old English Poems. He assents to Rieger’s 
theory (Zacher’s Zeitschrift, I 334-339) of a dialogue between father and 
son in vv. 1-64. But Rieger seeks to compress the whole poem, including 
the homiletic portion at the end, into the mould of this dialogue, and it is here 
that Kluge’s opposition begins. Emphasizing the poetic insight and the com- 
prehension of psychical situations and processes displayed in the first half of 
the poem, he undertakes to demonstrate the inferiority of the second, and to 
prove that it must be by another hand. Though Kluge sometimes betrays the 
animus of a special pleader, his article must be taken into account by every 
scholar who would discuss the poem in question. 


Hermeneutical and Phraseological Notes on Tom Brown's Schooldays is the 
title of a paper by Otto Kares, 
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Notes on the Language of Carlyle, by M. Krummacher. This paper is 
indispensable to any one who desires to investigate Carlyle’s linguistic peculi- 
arities, and forms an admirable supplement to Minto’s treatment in the latter’s 
Manual of English Prose Literature. 

Notes on Macaulay’s History, V, by R. Thum. 

K. Elze contributes three pages of notes on ‘ The Tempest.’ 

F. H,. Stratmann, under the heading Etymological, discusses Mod. Engl. 
chaff, gasp, blotch, scorch, and shoot. 

Kdlbing publishes Collations, the works emended being The Proces of the 
Sevyn Sages, in Weber's Metrical Romances, III 8 ff., The Seven Sages, edited 
by Wright, Ein angelsachsisches leben des Neot, edited by Wicker in Anglia 
III 104-114, and Wiilcker’s Altenglisches Lesebuch, Zweiter Theil. 


W. Sattler, Zur englischen Grammatik, VI. 
York Powell, A Few Notes on Sir Tristram. . 


The Book Notices and Miscellanea are much briefer than usual, pp. 465-479. 
ALBERT S. CooK. 


MNEMOSYNE, Vol. XII, Part 4. 

In pp. 337-372 of this part Naber continues his “ Homerica Posteriora.” 
Before beginning to reduce to order his notes, made long ago, he tells us that 
he read the Iliad over again to see if he could discover any additional grounds 
for adhering to or for rejecting his suspicions. Even this last reading “non 
fuit sine fructu; veluti statim haesi ad A 46, quem locum millies sine offen- 
sione legeram.” In the lines éxAaygav & dp’ én’ Guwv | 
xevnbévroc* 6 “primum hic offendit iteratum participium 
Xwouévowo* jam enim dixerat poeta iratum deum esse, ac praeterea inutiliter 
irae mentio fit: haec enim non causa fuit cur sagittae clangorem ederent, sed 
ipsa celeritas, qua deus de Olympo desiluit. Neque iratus Apollo est Aen. IV 
149 vel IX 660, cum é/a sonant humeris vel Camilla Aen. XI 652. Etiam 
constructio laborat, quod interpretes frustra negant; audi modo: airod xivy- 
nicht mehr wie Xwouévowo, von abhingig, sondernin freierer Verbindung 
angefiigt: so wie er sich selbst in Bewegung gesetzt. Scilicet talia probantur, 
donec melius inventum fuerit.” Zenodotus, indeed, whose authority “ hodie 
pluris habetur, quam quo tempore omnes jurabant in Lehrsii verba,” 70éryoe 
these two lines, partly no doubt offended by vu«ri éoudc, for which he gave 
vuxti éAvobeic. Though the imitation in 4 606 shows that éouxdc is the true 
reading “ contendo facilius esse admirari quam intelligere, quo illa Apollinis 
cum nocte comparatio pertineat .. . propemodum ridiculum est -describere 
Apollinis imaginem, qui quantus erat totus noctis similis erat, neque a quoquam 
conspici poterat.” A comparison of A 420, N 19, X 32 suggests that for 
Xwopuévovo we should read pwopévoro “ quo facto sequens versiculus sponte excidet 
.. - Talia cum videam, confirmatur mihi id quod saepe suspicatus sum, multa 
utilia etiam hodie inesse in Zenodoti lectionibus, quas si quis sine praejudicata 
opinione examinabit, etiam si verae non videantur esse, tamen viam monstra- 
bunt, qua pergere quaerendo debemus.” Then follow comments on about 110 
passages in the Iliad, in many of which the reader is referred to “‘ Quaestiones 
Homericae” for their justification: as on A 60, el Odvardv ye gbyomer : 
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“Lege: gbywuev. Cf. Qu. Hom. p.g7.” The same reference is given to support 
the reading d¢ eimy for d¢ in A 66. On A173, atiuoc édv 
kai mAovrov agbgev he says: “hic breviter Nauckius: agifew suspectum. 
Concedo. Quid reponendum? Confer modo M 214... unde ibidem requiro: 
agevog Kat wAovTov aéfecv, quod primum proclivi errore factum est 
deinde agigew.” A555: viv 0’ aivac deidorxa xata gptva uh ce rapeiry | 
poreza Oéric, “non opus est dicere cur Bentleius hic tapéA0y scribere voluerit, 
sed Herwerdenus, postquam lectissime observavit indicativam modum requiri, 
‘digamma’ inquit ‘tam saepe neglectum violentis remediis reducere plenum 
est opus aleae’; itaque satis habuit commendare maprizev. De indicativo 
modo concedo omnia itemque concedo Aeolicam literam non violentis remediis 
reducendam esse. Quid autem si lene remedium sufficit? Scribam: viv > 
aivog deidotxa gpéva fi) Tapaeivev, Etiam Homerus sic loqui solet, veluti 
E 85: Tudeidyy dv yvoing petein, I 191: déypevog Alaxidny, émére 
Apsevev Geidwv. Vide praeterea = 261 et Y 311.” On E 46, where Idomeneus is 
said to wound Phaestos immwv émtByoduevov Kata Gpov~ dxéwv, 
he agrees with Herwerden that the partic. cannot have a future sense, ‘“‘ quum 
curru non possit excidere, qui eum nondum conscenderit”; but thinks him 
wrong in regarding it as an aor., “nec tamen amicus meus videtur animadvertisse 
horum aoristorum participia non fuisse in usu”; to confirm which he gives a 
full account of the words of that formation actually found. Referring to E 20 
and Y 401, where warriors abandon their chariots to escape danger, he conjec- 
tures that we should read dazoByodyevov, thinking that “locum de industria 
corruptum fuisse ut Zoili reprehensio eluderetur,” who, in his comment on E 
20, says: Aiav yedoiwg 6 Tov ’Idaiov Tove immove Kai 
Td Gpua gevyerv* yap éni Toig immo, These notes are well worth 
reading, though they by no means always secure assent to the opinion 
expressed, 

The next article, pp. 373-377, is by J. J. Cornelissen on the second volume 
of Halm’s fourth edition of Tacitus: In Hist. i 2, Opus aggredior opimum 
casibus, taking a hint from Ernesti, he proposes to read Zempus aggredior horri- 
dum casibus, referring for the use of this verb with Zempus in this sense to 
Plin. Ep. v. 8, 12. In Hist. i 72, where the end of Tigellinus is described, he 
would substitute saevo for sero in the sentence sectis novacula faucibus infamem 
vitam foedavit etiam exitu sero et inhonesto ; and in iii 24 he would write igno- 
miniam consummastis for consumpsistis. There are other changes suggested which 
are equally probable with these. 


In pp. 378-392 Cobet concludes his notes on Stein’s Herodotus, this article 
covering the ninth book. Inc. 1 he finds another instance of the employment 
of xataAauBdérew in the sense he gave it in ii 162, ov« éav iévac éxacrépa, the 
recognition of which enables him to get rid of certain ‘“‘ verba moleste inter- 
posita.” ix 4: éddxee eivar defautvove tiv Adyov, Tév ogi 
Moupuzidnc mpOdéper, éSeveixac é¢ Tov djuov, “ Quisententiam dicit utitur verbis 
éuot doxei, GAAG or doxei, nunquam sine pronomine. Itaque vera lectio est 
OI édéxee, Praeterea corrigendum TIPOZ¢épec. Respondent enim sibi inter se 
Adyov mpoogépery et Tov Adyov déxeoOar vel évdéxeobar, Cf. i 60: éxdefautvov dé 
tov Adyov . . . iii 134: “AToosa mpocégepe ... 7G Aapeiw 
Abyov viii 52: ovdi Adyoug mepi 
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époroying évedéxovro, viii 100. . . e€ aliis locis.” The notes are throughout 
of this character, and do not offer much that is of special interest. On ix 53, 
Aoxnytwv tov Tliravyréwy Adxov, where he says “certa est Koenii emendatio 
Tlcravyréw ut paullo inferius aroduréiv rdv Adyov he again charges 
Thucydides with having misundetstood Herodotus. In this case “ fuerat in 
illo bello cohors, quae quum tota é« IIcravyréwv constaret, optime 6 EHerav@rnc 
Aéxog appellabatur, neque inde Sequitur in Spartanorum exercitu semper 
cohortem eo nomine fuisse.” As to the assumed double vote of the Spartan 
kings, his opinion is here more clearly expressed than it was on vi 57. “hoc 
Herodotus dixit :.si DUO reges in turia non adessent, ex Senatorum numero 
UNUM proxime iis cognatum pro dudbus regibus absentibus Dvo suffragia ferre 
suumque TERTIUM. Itaque reges singuli sive praesentes sive absentes singula 
suffragia in curia ferebant. Toterat Herodotus scribere: TON 
yepévtwy tpoohKovTA et sic nihil fuisset affbigui, sed quia non de duobus certis 
regibus sed de omnibus cogitabat, maluit dicére roig og: yepévtTwv 
mpoohKovrac, quae res Thucydidem in errorem induxit.” 


C. M. Francken continues, pp. 393-404, his notes ad Ciceronis Palimpsestos 
He says: “ad singulos locos non tantum notabo ea quae librariorum mendis 
corrupta sunt, sed etiam si usu veniat, quae ipsius auctoris errore minus recte 
se habere videntur, velut statim : 1. ‘non duo Scipiones oriens incendium belli 
Punici secundi sanguine suo restinxissent.’ Parum recte haec dicta sunt, quasi 

_ duo Scipiones in Hispania initio belli Punici secundi cecidissent ante pugnam 
Cannensem et Fabii dictaturam: P. et Cn. Cornelii Scipiones duobus fere 
annis post pugnam Cannensem in Hispania nobili morte inclaruerunt, cum P. 
initio belli ad Ticinum et Trebiam victus esset, neque alter inclaruisset.” On 
a passage in which C, F. W. Miiller reads sint in a relative clause, where sunt 
is given by the editors generally, there is a long and useful note. “Est sane 
externa quaedam inaequalitas multis locis, non tamen ea, ut mutatae con- 
structionis ratio lateat; quae si nulla sit, deserendos codices puto.” After 
citing many examples where the difference of the indicative and subjunctive 
is slight but perceptible, he concludes: “ res tum potissimum difficilis est, si 
certam normam desideres; neque enim ad numeros revocari potest; sentimus 
tamen usu docti uter modus sit aptior, etsi rationes dare subinde difficile est, 
sentimus varias quasi modulationes elocutionis, maiorem minoreme fiduciam 
loquentis ; discrimen inter relativa definitiva et qualitativa animadvertimus 
singulis paene locis ; aliis, ubi uterque modus sententia non alienus est, codices 
omne momentum habent, a quibus propter legem aliquam subtiliter a gram- 
maticis excogitatam non temere recedendum est. In eo assentior Mullero.” 


In the next article, pp. 405-432, we have more Aerodotea from Herwerden. 
He tells us that after having in 1883 published a critical commentary on books 
I, II, he determined to prepare an edition of the whole work, the first part of 
which will soon appear. In this paper he gives notes on books III and IV. 
There is not much in them which can be regarded as interesting apart from 
the context, and, as might be anticipated, a very large portion of them is 
devoted to the detection of the ‘insulsa additamenta’ of the copyists. Two 
or three extracts only can be made. iii 15: rob diartaro Exwv ovdéev 
Biawv. ‘ Non haererem, si legeretur éxwv ovdév xaxév aut aliquid simile, sed 
éxwv ovdév Biawv non magis Graecum videtur quam Latinum est miAi/ hadere 
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violenti. Corrigendum suspicor (74)=XQN.” [But subsequently, in com- 
menting on vi 9, ovdé Biacérepov ovdév npédrepov eixov, he says that in 
this passage “‘ iniuria pro éywv tentavi iii 41, 
[avdpav] éoéBn é¢ “Abiciatur manifestum emblema, Non sane asinos 
aut boves navi imposuit Polycrates.” iii 52, oixrespe. ‘ Etiam sine titulorum 
ope sciri potuerat verum verbi formam esse oiarIpecv. Nam sic tantum inde 
formari potuerunt nomina oiatipyde et oixtippov, et huic soli formae respondet 
forma Aeolica oixrippecy, siquidem formae respondere debebat oixrép- 
pew,” iii 69, ed eidévar wev. “ Pronomen noli cum Steinio interpretari 
éworiv, sed aiti#v, nam Attice quoque hoc in simili compositione potius 
usurparetur quam illud. Contra semet ipsum interfecit lonice non magis sonaret 
aréxrewé pv quam Attice aréxrecvev avtiy, sed in utraque dialecto necessarium 
foret pronomen reflexinum.” iii 104: dé 6 Tobrows 
avOpdrovor Td éwScvdv [H. omits the last two words in his quotation], ov xardérep 
GAAowor pecauBping, GAW imepreidac péxpt ov dé tov 
xpdvov padAov TH pwecauBpiy 'EAAdda], Gore év (abesse 
malim év) idate Adyog éote “ Nihil horum intellexit 
quisquis interpolavit rv ‘EAAdda, Nam procul dubio dixit scriptor, apud 
Indos tempus antemeridianum caldius esse quam post meridianum.” This 
seems a very questionable criticism, 


Cobet writes, pp. 433-442, de locis nonnullis apud Aclianum TIEPI ZQIQNn, 
i. 30: 6 AGBpak . . ein dv, et Kai WTaicag épd, “ Bona 
fide Interpres: ‘cum labendi periculo dicam,’ Verum vidit Jacobs restituens 
Tlaioag, sed indigne spretum est. In. hoc quidem verbo semper Aelianus 
arrixifer scribens Taiow, ovupraioryc, non Taifw, cet. ut 
aequales solebant.” ii 15: dixyv eipivOY “Graecum est 
kuvog ebprv0Z, sed Graeculos ratio fugit qui ebpevoe nominativum esse inepte 
opinabantur . . . Fefellit homunciones versiculus Sophoclis in Aiace 7: xvvd¢ 
Aakaivyg &¢ tic Béow.” iii 2: Kaudtov dé tt aicBovrar ovdév, “ Bar- 
barum est alofovra: pro aicfavovrar, Sero nati Graeculi opinabantur duo esse 
verba diversae significationis tov dxpiBi¢ eidévac Ti et 
éni tov ixovoeiv, Cf. Bekk. Anecdota, p. 359,6. Nihil esse in his veri quis 
hodie nescit?” xi 32: vixtwp Hv Kal éx Tov Aéyouc aveépvuTo, “Id 
est éx avijAAeto et qui sic loquitur putat se arriaori loqui. Quid est 
Aelianus non intellexit, qui putabat idem 
esse quod avabpdoxerw, Odpvvobar est oreppaivecy, unde 
et est orépua, et cum notione saliendi, exsiliendi nihil commune 
habet.” Dixit alicubi Aelianus (xiii 15): eiui dvoudrwv, quod 
gaudemus, nam si quando novum vocabulum fingit ridicule se dare solet. 
V jnosus ab omnibus Graecis dicitur ab Aeliano solo oivepacric.”. 


In pp. 443-448 Cobet concludes this part with some remarks ad Galnum. 
There are only about three suggestions of change in the text ; but interesting 
extracts are made touching Galen’s own study and his relation to the fashion- 
able physicians of the day. One of these may be here quoted : “ Pessime Galenus 
oderat Thessalum Neroni aequalem medicum (Tom. x, p. 7) et Thessali disci- 
pulos, dvouvg Oeocareiovg et tiv Tov ayéAnv. Itaque Galenus 
kaitoe ob éfedéyxew mixpd¢ tov¢ oxacobg, ut ipsi ait Tom. x, p. 8, 
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asperrimis verbis passim insectatur hominem artis imperitum, impudentissimum, 
foedum Romanorum adulatorem. Tom. x, p. 5: 6 ov Ta dAAa pdvov 
éxoAdxeve éxt mAovoiove, GAAG Kal TH pyoiv FE 
tiv téxvny, EAGuBave Praeciarus hic artis 
magister ex alta cathedra iactabat, nullum esse medicis usum obre yewuetpiac 
obre dotpovouiag obte obTe obre GAAov tivdc tov 
Kadi . . 6a TovTo Kal oxvtorduot Kai réxtovec Kai Bageic Kai yaxeic Eximnddow 
Toig Epyoue Tac Gpxaias Téxvac.” 


XIII, Part 1. 

The first fourteen pages of this part are filled by Cobet with notes ad Galenum, 
He finds some corrections to make, which are always happy, and cites 
many “memorabiles locos,” which, notwithstanding their length, he says 
“non gravabor describere iis, quibus Galeni inspiciendi non est copia.” 
“ Notanda sunt quae Galenus, Tom. xi, p. 690, scribit de mari mortuo: 1d Tic 
év Nadtacorivy Supia idwp, fv dvoudlovorw ol O4Aaccav vexpdyv, oi dé 
aogadritiv, wiv yevouévoig GAvKdy udvov Kai et p. 691: 
ei BobAow xara tov Babove éavriv dv, éEaiper TE 
kal Td et p. 693: daiverac év éxeivy TE éyytyvduevov 
Late gurév, GAAG Kai ei¢ avtiv éuBaddAdvtwr augotépwr peyiotove Kai 
éxévtwv Kai Tov TAnciov bv bvoud- 
Covow, ovdeic Tov ixOiwv imepBaiver Ta oTduata Tov Kav ei TiC 
abroug tH Aiuvy bperac Tom. xii, p. 254: ai 
éoixact Taic TOY GvOparwv, icuev GAévTac Tavdo~ 
Te Kai payeipouc év TH O¢ bea Ta TOV GvOpdrwv Kpéa, Kaitor TOV 
aita ovdeusac ovdeig oOdvero, GAAG Kai Tivdv 
hén eipeiv év ait@ daxrbAov pépog Td Kat’ abrov 
tov bvuxa, dé Tove év TH TavdoKeiy Kai Pdywow eifiopévos 
tov mpaypuatoc avtixa pév dé ra Edndecpéva 
kai pévrot Kai pwpabivat Tog Kata Td Tavdoxeiov ov TOAdY xpdvov éGgacay é¢’ 
oig Eogatrov avOpdro, Tom. xiii, p. 267: Tov Pidwvog (avridoroc) évdofoc 
éyévero* mepi éroince tade ta éAéyeras Tapotog inrpoio 
| eipEua woAAde ddbvag, Sero nati hi poeta ita utuntur- 
vetere lingua epica, ut vitia et errores aequalium admisceant. Ex nota analogia 
veteres dicebant eipHya, eipeoic, ut Biya, ; orjua (ciotyua, 
; Ojua (avdOnua) dima, Kpipa, Kiva, KAiow Toya, 
méowc* et alia plura, In his omnibus Graeculorum ovw#eca longam vocalem 
in brevem convertit .., et poetastri promiscue utuntur formis antiquis et 
novis... Philo melior medicus quam poeta utitur de industria oratione 
obscura et caliginosa cxorecvij Kai . . . omitto plura eiusdem modi, 
sed mirificum est quod de opio canit: scribe ITION et praefige articulum mas- 
culini generis ‘0, et sic fiet et "Ere, inquit, td dvoua éx O 
kai TIION dua rovto TLION dé ypdwac dpOpov Bade mpdrov én’ 
airy | dppev, Haud vidi magis.” 

Next, pp. 15-42, Herwerden continues his Herodotea. v 49, 4: Exovtec xupBaciag 
“ Herodotus et Attici de coronis, pileis, galeis, et quovis 
capitis tegmine usurpant praepositionem epi, quam hi cum accusativo, ille 
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cum dativo iungere assolet. Praepositionem apud utrosque propter sequiorum 
usum éri adhibentium saepissime oblitteratam fideliter libri et alibi frequen- 
tissime servarunt et vii 61 init. wept uév elyou Tijpac.” Vv. 
roinodpevor, “Cf, i 125, day éxojoato, Attici contra in ea re usurpant 
verbum activum, toveiv éxxAnoiav, obAdoyov cett.” v. 106, GAA’ elmep te TowvTo 
olov ov eipyxac mphocer 6 éxitporoc, éx’ Ewutod BadAduevov 
“Requiro émpyge vel aut mox roéew et Badduevor, ut est iii 155, éx’ 
iuewvtov Badduevog Expyga, et iii 71. Eadem correctione indiget locus iv 160, 
Ita iam scripseram, cum subito me advertit soloecismus: iof airdy .. , 
merrornxévat pro legitimo participio, Inspectis autem codicum scripturis video 
partem eorum pro ITemouxéva: exhibere werpyxévat, quales discrepantiae repe- 
riri solent in magistellorum supplementis. Scilicet neutra lectio genuina est, 
eaque deleta tam tpfocec quam BadAduevov bene habet. Dederat Herodotus: 
GAN eimep Tt TowWvTO . . . . . lott én’ BadAduevor, scito eum 
proprio uti consilio.” On vi 31 he protests against Cobet’s readiness to change 
present participles into aorists when the action is antecedent to that of the 
verb: for “‘saepissime tam apud Atticos quam apud Herodotum participium 
praesens reperitur, ubi sermo est de re saepius repetita et praesertim ubi mores 
et consuetudines describuntur, quibus locis paene omnibus Cobetus restitui 
iubet aoristos, Si tantum modo ageretur de levibus quibusdam discrepantiis, 
in quibus nulla omnino est codicum auctoritas, velut in scribendo yevdéuevor pro 
yivduevoe . . , aliisque eiusmodi, viro summo obloqui non auderem; sed non 
ita rem comparatam esse docebunt exempla nonnulla, a quorum correctione 
prudens manum abstinuit, ex ipso Herodoto mihi collecta, quaeque facili 
negotio augeri possunt”; and he then quotes i 203; ii 41 dis ; 136 ; iii 38 dis ; 
128 ; 143; iv 23, and would on the same ground prefer to retain adroyevduevov 
in v 4. On vi 33 he writes: “quod attinet ad IIpoxdévvycoc, constat omnia 
nomina propria composita cum v#joo¢ semper liquidam duplicasse, excepta eo 
quod est Xepodvyooc, quod eadem constantia una liquida exarari solet.” In vi 
110 we are told that each of the oxparyyoi before Marathon offered his command 
to Miltiades ; 6 dé dexdpuevog obtt Kw Boddy éxucketo, ye avtov rpuTavnin 
éyévero, “Vertunt, haud dubie recte, ‘at ille, guamvis acciperet, non tamen 
prius commisit proelium quam legitimus ipsius dies adesset.’ Subit mirari 
quid Miltiadem impulerit,ut oblatam sibiidentidem abaliis praetoribus summam 
imperii acciperet, si tamen ea non uti statuisset ; itaque non dubito quin dictus 
sit ab Herodoto illam non accepisse, et hic quoque ut saepe perierit negatio. 
Corrigatur igitur: 6 dé (ov) dexéuevoc xré, Bene attendendum ad imperfecti 
usum tapedidocav, tradere volebant, offerebant.” In his note on v 57, where he 
adopts Madvig’s conjecture of ov for he says: “ incredibile dictu 
est quoties librarii negationem neglexerint,” and gives referer.ces. 


The next article, pp. 43-54, contains more notes by C, M. Francken, ad 
Ciceronis Palimpsestos. Francken has not the command of easy Latin which 
the writers in this journal generally possess, and his communications are 
somewhat hard reading. Most of the notesare too long for citation here ; but 
one specimen may be given. ‘‘Archytas iratus propterea, quod iratus esset, 
servum delinquentem non occidit, ita illum compellans; ‘o te infelicem, quem 
necassem iam verberibus, nisi iratus essem.’ Legendum ‘o te felicem,’ felix 
erat eo quod Archytas iratus esset et nihil ab irato faciendum esse putaret. 
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‘Ergo Archytas iracundiam videlicet dissidentem a ratione seditionem quan- 
dam ABANIMORE DUCEBAT.’ Sic manus prior; altera deleto ad suprascripsit 
MI supra NIM, VE supra OR, quod interpretatur Halmius recte: animi movere 
ducebat, a quo non erat desciscendum; Baiterus cum Weissenbornio: ‘ab 
animo removendam censebat,’ Reisig ‘animi vere ducebat’ quod ipse olim 
probavi, sed dies diem docet: vere enim a sententia alienum, quamvis probatum 
ab Hauptio et C. Muellero; si iudicio Laelii indigeret dictum Archytae, posset 
plane omitti, non Laelius Archytae sed contra Archytas Laelio auctoritatem 
conciliat. Legatur igitur: ‘iracundiam, videlicet dissidentem a ratione 
seditionem quandam animo movere ducebat.’” 


We have more ‘ Observationes Criticae in Herodotum,’ pp. 55-81, from Naber. 
He traverses the whole nine books, and it is hard to make a typical selection 
for this notice. Naber’s confidence in his own improvements leaves nothing 
to be desired. ‘ Ecquis contradicet?’ he says, in so many words or in effect, 
nearly always. Oni 98 Stein maintains that while we must write 7oowy, the 
Ionic verb is éo00vc8a, “ Fieri potest ut contra omnium codicum consensum 
nihil mutandum sit, quamquam mirum sit joowr iis potuisse placere, qui tamen 
pronunciarent éocovcGa:, sed tamen confiteor multa esse ejusmodi quorum 
rationem hand ita facile perspicere possis . . . scribimus tamen xpécowy et 
quia sic voluere librarii. Quid autem Gaccov, dooov, et Nonne 
Ionice scribendum est et udAAov, si quidem Ionica sunt xpéooov et 
péfov? In eacerte re nihil attinet codices interrogare.” ‘“Apud Babylonios 
aegroti efferuntur in forum I 197; deinde medicum agit quicumque aird¢ 
towvtov érabe dxoiov Exec 6 GAdov eide 
ovuBovaévovor kai raparvéovot, dooa duoinv vovoov dAAov elde 
éxpvyévta, Ipsa rei ratio suadet, ut bis olde rescribamus. Argumento sunt 
quoque aoristi tafévra et éxpvydvra, nec quidquam cuiquam prodest ut medicus 
fiat vidisse tog te mafévrac.” In iv 75 we are told of the use the Scythians 
make of the vapor arising from the burning seeds of the cannabis. rovré ogu 
Gvti Aovtpot ov yap 67) Aobovrac Td Tapdrav Td . Haec, 
inquam, intelligi possunt ; sed quid est illud quod interponitur: of dé Exb6ac 
aydépuevor TH Tvpin Gpbovra, Inaudita est constructio verbi dyacfa: eaque etiam 
Valckenaerio offensioni fuit. Deinde quid est &pbovrac? Talem vim in can- 
nabi inesse narrant . . . Perscribit Valckenaerius multas aliorum conjecturas, 
apbovrat, dptyvOvrat, ipsi pirrovrac placet. Nihil horum Steinio 
dignum fuit visum quod commemoraretur et putare videtur aptovra sic satis 
bene explicari posse. Haud male ad loci sententiam Valckenaerius pimrovras 
scripsit, etiamsi ab participio aydevor, sapienter fortasse, manus abstinuerit. 
Fieri potest ut tam illustre exemplum sequi deberem, idque sequerer, nisi satis 
lenis mutatio sese mihi obtulisset. Quid si Herodotus scripsit: of d? Exifac 
Ty Tupin xpiovrat Kai GvTi AovTpod éott.”” In v g2 the ghost 
of Melissa, wife of Periander, complains that she is freezing: tév ydp oi 
ovyxarébawe eiudtwv eivar ovdév ov “ Inaudita querela est, 
quam tum demum intelligere possemus, si Melissa omni veste detracta in rogum 
imposita fuisset. Sed ricinia cum cadavere comburuntur; jam nullus eorum 
usus est ; itaque Melissa questa est eiudrwv dgedog eivar ovdév 
But Herodotus goes on to say that Periander, on a festival, stripped the Corin- 
thian matrons of their best array, KarAiorw and cvpdopheas é¢ dpvypa 
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MeAiooy émevyxduevoc katéxae, “ Itaque his vestibus misera Melissa non magis 
uti potuit: nuda mansit ut erat, nec video quomodo ejus ira placata sit. Deinde 
vestes in fossam, dpvyya, collatae ne cremari quidem possunt, dum fumus 
omnia obtinet et aer intercluditur.” The solution is that by xéoyo¢ is meant 
the gold ornaments of the ladies, and that these “ non xaréxace sed cvpgoptoac 
é¢ dpvypya xarexAgue. Hoc magis decebat hominem avarum, qui tunc hoc agebat 
ut interciperet.” ‘This appears a truly amazing exegesis. 
After this article of Naber’s, Herwerden says: “ Satisfacere debeo Nabero meo 
de iniuriis, quas certa quadam de causa nimium festinans primi Herodoti mei 
voluminis editionem ei intuli.” The wrong consists in his having not availed 
himself as he ought of Naber’s notes, published in Mnemosyne for 1853-4. 
The cause of this ‘paene incredibilis socordia’ is that at that time he had 
entered some of those emendations in the margin of his copy, and fancied 
that he had entered them all. Hence it has come to pass that he has attributed 
to himself or to Cobet corrections originally proposed by Naber. He gives a 
list of these; and mentions others through books I and II which he wishes 
he had known. He promises more care for the future. 

The last pages of this part are occupied with critical notes, first on Lucian, 
and then on the Roman History of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, by K. G. P. 
Schwartz. Many of the suggestions made have much probability; but none 
of them states any principle of general interest, or which seems important 
enough to deserve quotation. 

On the parts of pages otherwise unoccupied, H, W. van der Mey contributes 
a few notes on Diodorus Siculus. C. D. Morris. 
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CAMPBELL and ABBOTT'S Sophocles for the Use of Schools, which appears in 
two neat volumes (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1886), is not a mere com- 
pilation from the larger Sophocles of the first-named distinguished scholar, 
and every student of Sophocles will consult both. Not only are the renderings 
very often changed for the better, but ‘in the illustrations of grammatical 
constructions the smaller edition is sometimes more full than the larger,’ and 
the notes often give indication of what is very rare in a mature scholar, fresh 
‘insight into the working of grammatical laws, or, at any rate, a certain impressi- 
bility denied to most grammarians, who soon become case-hardened. Of 
course, Professor Campbell has not got rid of his delight in double constructions. 
That has become part of his mental constitution. So he imagines in the 
smaller edition, as in the larger, that a genitive of time by some sea-change 
can become another genitive when another seductive combination presents 
itself (Ai. 241); but he has revised his position in other respects, not unfre- 
quently for the better. A construction (Ai. 388: drwe ovx od’ éxecv) which was 
‘simple’ in 1881, has become ‘ remarkable’ in 1886. No longer ‘may’ 7xp be 
the true reading (Ai. 279): judgment is rendered in favor of je. Formerly 
(Ai. 40r) ‘the subj.’ was ‘ excused by the implication of the first person in the 
third.’ Now ‘the lines are hopelessly corrupt,’ and nothing is said about the 
rule, a very good rule, if it did not require so much stretching as in Dem. 21, 
35: 6 dixyv; where we have to get up an equivalent rdv 
Li Tywwpnodueba, The note on Ai. 472 (u4) is not to be found in the new ed. 
The construction is normal, but some reference should have been given. The 
notes on Ai 473: Tov paxpod Biov, are different in the two editions, both equally 
helpless and unsatisfactory. In this ed. the editors say, ‘ Life is either long or 
short. The article marks one of the two alternatives.’ Without going into 
the interesting question whether one must always take up this attitude towards 
life, nothing seems plainer than that the article is used in its deictic, con- 
temptuous sense,so common with the articular infinitive (Trans. Am. Phil. 
Assoc. 1878, p. 18; Pind. O 2,106). ‘Your’ often gives the true sense, as in 
ovtog. * Your long life,’ ‘ long life, usually sought so much.’ Exactly so O. R. 
518: obroe Biov yor tov paxpaiwvoc Exactly so O. C. 1214: ai paxpai 
(see the context). Exactly so Ar. Lys. 256: 7 deAmr’ iveotiv év 
T@ paxp@ Biv, dev, where the article gives a serio-comic touch. Comp. also P. 
4, 186: axivdvveyv mapa parpi péverv aidva réooovta, and my note. Buta 
detailed comparison of this sort would carry us beyond the limits of ‘ Brief 
Mention.’ The type of the text, despite its clearness, is unpleasantly small. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY has selected and edited forthe Clarendon Press Series, 
Oxford, parts of some of Suinte-Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi, The difficulty 
lay in selecting from the rich stores of this great master of delicate literary 
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criticism, and the task could not have been intrusted to a more accomplished 
scholar than Mr. Saintsbury. The notes are few in number and avoid the trivi- 
alities of grammar—unnecessary at the stage at which Sainte-Beuve can be 
enjoyed. As every undergraduate sets up to be a critic, it is no small ser- 
vice to show this enterprising class of intellects what is necessary to the 
highest attainments in an art which ought to be, not the refuge of failure, 
but the high-water mark of success. 

In the preface Mr. Saintsbury quotes Sainte-Beuve’s ‘famous saying (better 
known, perhaps, than any other single phrase of his) that “il existe dans les 
trois quarts des hommes un poéte qui meurt jeune tandis que l’homme survit.”” 
He ought to have added that Alfred de Musset did as much as any one to give 
this saying currency, for the last line of his version is a stock quotation : 


Il existe, en un mot, chez les trois quarts des hommes 
Un poéte mort jeune 4 qui homme survit. 


Mr. Saintsbury’s annotations are sometimes flippant, and the reviewer who 
thinks that notes are not the place for fun, will be apt to frown when he reads 
““jeta le froc aux orties,’ ‘ threw his gown to the dogs,’ though ‘ ortie’ will not 
invariably translate ‘dog.’” As classical philologians, we naturally regret that 
Mr. Saintsbury did not make room for Sainte-Beuve’s Boisonnade, a passage 
from which adorns M. Croiset’s admirable discourse on Egger in a recent 


number of the Revue de I’Enseignement. 


Professor DYER’s adaptation of Cron’s edition of the Apology and Crito of 
Plato (Boston, Ginn & Co., 1885) shows the fine literary touch of the English 
school to which Professor Dyer belongs by training as well as by native 
bent. Especial attention has been paid to the legal side of the Apology, 
as was to be expected from an associate of Professor Goodwin, who is high 
authority in such matters. The grammatical notes generally keep within 
the safe range of the text-books, and criticism of the points taken would 
involve criticism of authoritative manuals, for which there is no space here. 
One grave mistake is made in the Apol. 26 D, where Professor Dyer, fol- 
lowing Goodwin, MT. 65, 3, says that “this vivid use of ov for u@ in inf. 
clauses is not uncommon where it is indifferent whether the indic. or inf. is 
used ; thus, here Sore ovx icact or Sore pi) eidévar would be equally regular, and 
Gore ov« eidévat is a mixture of the two.” The simple fact is that all these dor’ 
ov with inf. clauses are representatives of ov with ind. after a verb of saying or 
thinking, the examples of really irregular ov with Gore and inf. being very few 
and sufficiently notorious. Madvig gave the correct explanation long ago, Gr. 
§205 R. 3: “ Even with an infinitive after Sore the negative is ov, when dore 
follows an acc. with inf. governed by ¢7ui, oiua:,” etc., and cites this very 
Platonic passage. Comp. Thuk. 5, 40, 2 (with Classen’s note); 8, 76,6; Lys. 
18, 6; 21, 18; Isai. 11, 22; Isokr. 12, 255; Dem. 18, 283; 19, 308, which 
last passage Goodwin has cited to show how little difference there is between 
ind. and inf. No wonder, when the inf. represents the indicative ! 

As in all the White-Seymour series, the mechanical execution is beautiful, 
the proof-reading exceptionally good, and the index lacking. 
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Mr. SANDys’ first edition of the Bacchae of Euripides (1880) called forth the 
warmest encomiums from scholars and scholarly men everywhere. It was a 
work about which the labors of fifteen years had gathered, and no side-f*this 
strangely fascimating play had been neglected. Whide amore than usual 
attention had been paid to the archaeelegy-amd mythology of the drama, 
neither critical nor grammatical requirements had been overlooked, and the 
fitfe literary taste of the Cambridge Public Orator made itself felt throughout. 
Exceptionally valuable in its contents, the edition had the advantage of the 
most beautiful outfit. Type, paper, presswork, illustrations, made it a charm to 
the eye, and secured it a place among the few bibliographical daintinesses that 
the philologian must use as well as admire. In a comparatively short space of 
time a new edition (Cambridge University Press, 1885) has been demanded, 
and although the stereotyping of the work has prevented any radical changes 
and made it impossible to cut short some of the prolixities into which Mr. 
Sandys has been betrayed by his desire to discuss the views of English scholars, 
still the new edition is not merely a new impression. We are presented with 
a number of additional illustrations, and the editor has revised the apparatus 
criticus by reading through the whole of that portion of the play which is con- 
tained in the Laurentian MS, and there are little touches—corrections in the 
body of the book, supplementary notes at the end—which show how faithful 
Mr. Sandys has been to the masterpiece which he has done so much to make 
accessible to others. 


The Vienna dissertation of Emit Retscu, De musicis Graecorum certaminibus 
(Vienna, Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1885), occupies with great learning a neglected field 
of literary and archaeological study. Much use has been made of the many 
inscriptions that bear on the subject, and the treatment touches many points of 
general interest. The contents are: Cap. I. De antiquissimis Graecorum 
certaminibus musicis, Cap. II. De certaminibus musicis, quae Athenis inde 
a Pisistrati temporibus usque ad Alexandri aetatem celebrabantur, Cap. III. 
De certaminibus musicis, quae usque ad Alexandri aetatem apud ceteras 
gentes Graeciae habebantur. Cap. IV. De certaminibus musicis, quae in 
Graecia ipsa inde ab Alexandri temporibus usque ad Augusti aetatem cele- 
brabantur. The appendix contains a number of Boeotian inscriptions bearing 
on the dyévec, Orchomenos, as is fit, leading the van. Vol. VI, p. 114, of this 
Journal, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s contemptuous rejection of the Pindar and 
Korinna story was quoted, and a query put to the statement that Pindar’s 
poetry shows that his society knew nothing of the democratic institution of 
the ayév. Reisch (p. 56), inclines, as well he might, to the opinion that musical 
contests were known to the Boeotians, at any rate, but his respect for the 
vigorous assertion of Wilamowitz has led him to suspend his judgment as to 
the truth of the contest or contests between Pindar and Korinna.,! 


In No. 22 of the Deutsche Literaturdenkmale des 18 u. 19 Jahrhunderts (Heil- 
bronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1885) A. SAUER has edited the Freundschaftliche 
Lieder von 1. J. Pyra undS. G. LANGE. This little volume, with its careful 


1 For ‘[K.’s],’ A. J. P. VI, p. 114, 1. 6 fr. bottom, read ‘[P. u. K.’s).’ 
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introduction, is a valuable document for the development of German poetry in 
the 18th centary. While the poems themselves, written in metres which require 
rhyme, very often offend ourear, they still contain passages of real poetic value, 
and give us by their language and contents s ‘timk -between a very prosaic 
time and the phenomenal rising of young Klopstock. The cortroversycon- 
nected with the appearance of the poems forms an interesting chapter in the 
history of Germ=n criticism. 


The school edition of Ovid’s Tristia, Lib. I, by S. G. Owen (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press), has a scientific value on account of the collation of L (the 
Marcianus n. 223 of the Laurentian library). Mr. Owen has also himself 
collated the Holkham MS (H), used by Ellis for the Ibis, and has hada 
collation made of the Vaticanus n. 1606. As might be supposed, all this 
textual work is done in the interest of an elaborate critical edition, of which 
this first book only gives a foretaste. The notes referto Roby and Kennedy 
for grammatical points, and are enriched by contributions from Ellis, Nettle- 
ship and Roby. 


WILHELM VieToR, favorably known byhis phonetic work, has undertaken 
to edit a Phonetic Library (PAonetische Bibliothek), the first number of which 
is C. F. Hettwac’s Dissertatio Physiologico-Medica de Formatione Loquelae, 
1781, the first book in which the vowel triangle makes its appearance, and also 
the first in which the vowels are conceived and treated not only in their 
acoustic relations, but also with reference to articulation. (Heilbronn, Gebr. 
Henninger, 1886.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


European correspondents are requested to send books intended for the 
Journal by post. The oppressive tax on knowledge is collected with painful 
fidelity by the Post Office, so that there is no danger of defrauding the revenue. 
To send a book by express often costs sender and receiver together nearly as 
much as the value of the book. The charges on a book recently sent, and 
valued at 7s. 6d., amounted to $1.35, though the express dues were paid on the 
other side. 


On AN INSCRIPTION OF GERASA. 


The last words of N. 16, in the collection of Dr. S. Merrill’s Palestine 
inscriptions (see Vol. VI, N. 2 of this Journal, p. 196 foll.), should read, as I 
now perceive, avjAfev ta iré(vepbev), This affects the calculation of the era 
of Gerasa only in so far as it reopens the possibility of reading ec’ instead of 
e’ as the indiction-year of N. 17 (see page 199 ibidem). 

ATHENS, ov, 30, 1885. FREDERIC D, ALLEN. 
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Ancient Arabian Poetry, chiefly pre-Islamic. Translations, with an introd. 
and notes, by C. J. Lyall, M.A. Feap. 4to, Williams & Norgate. 103. 6. 

Aristotle’s Politics. Translated into English, with introduction, marginal 
analysis, essays, notes and indices by B. Jowett. 2 vols. 8vo, 766 pp. 
Frowde, 21s, 

Bopp (F.) Comparative Grammar. Transl. by E. B. Eastwick. 4th ed. 
3 vols. 8vo, 1460 pp. Wéilliams & Norgate. 31s. 6d. 

Byrne (Jam.) General Principles of the Structure of Language. 2 vols. 
8vo, 920 pp. London, 1885. m. 42. 
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8vo, 350 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 16s. 

Natura Deorum Libri Tres. With introduction and commentary by 
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MSS, by J. H. Swainson. Vol. III. 8vo, 354 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. Los. 

Codrington (R. H.) The Melanesian Languages, 8vo, 570 pp. Frowde, 18s. 

Dawe (Rev. C. S.)- The Beginner’s Latin Exercise Book. 3ded. Cr. 8vo, 
112 pp. Rivingtons. 1s, 6d, 

Garnett (L.) Greek Folk Songs from the Turkish Provinces of Greece. 
Literal and metrical translations, ed. by J. S. Glennie. 8vo, xvi, 260 pp. Lon- 
don, 1885. m. 7.80. 
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Knowles (Rev. J. Hinton). A Dictionary of Kashmire Proverbs and Sayings 
Explained and Illustrated. Post 8vo, 268 pp. Bombay, Zhucker. Triibner. 8s. 

Livy. Books 23 and 24. Edit. by G.C. Macaulay. With maps. 12mo, 
252 pp. Macmillan. 53s. 

Lupton (J. H.) An Introduction to Latin Elegiac Verse Composition. 12mo, 
194 pp. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 

Nicholl (G. F.) A Bengali Grammar, also an Assamese Grammar. 12mo, 
120 pp. W.H. Allen, 2s. 

Ovid. Tristia, Book 1, Text revised, with introd. and notes, by S. G. Owen. 
12mo, 190 pp. Frowde, 3s. 6d. 

Plato’s Pheedo. Edited, with introd. and notes, by W. D. Geddes. 2d ed. 
8vo, 340 pp. Macmillan, 8s, 6d. 

Sophocles. CEdipus Tyrannus. Edit. by R.C. Jebb. (Pitt Press Series.) 
12mo, 204 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 4s. 6d. 

Talmud (The) of Jerusalem. Translated, for the first time into English, by 
Dr. Moses Schwab, Vol. I. The Treatise of Berakhoth. Fcap. 4to. Williams 
& Norgate. 9s. 

Virgil. Georgics. Libri1t,2. Edit., with English notes, by A. Sidgwick. 
(Pitt Press Series.) 12mo,188 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 2s. 

Wherry (E.M.) A Comprehensive Commentary on the Quran, (Triibner’s 
Oriental Series.) Vol. III. 8vo,410 pp. TZvibner. 12s, 6d, 

Whitney (W. D.) The Roots, Verb Forms and Primary Derivatives of the 
Sanskrit Language. A supplement to his Sanskrit grammar, 8vo, 246 pp. 
Triibner. 7s. 6d. 

Wilkins (George). The Growth of the Homeric Poems: A discussion of 
their origin and authorships. 8vo, 222 pp. Dublin, Hodges. Longmans. 6s. 

Xenophon's Anabasis. Book 1. Ed. by J. Marshall. 12mo, 140 pp. Frowde, 
2s. 6d. 

— Books 3 and 4, with the modern Greek version of Professor Michael 
Constantinides. Edited, with prefatory note, by R. C. Jebb, New ed. 12mo, 
148 pp. Glasgow, Maclehose. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 

— Memorabilia. Book 1. Edited, with notes, by Rev. C. E. Moberly. 
New and revised ed. Fcap. 8vo, 82 pp. Rivingtons. 2s. 
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8vo, 386 pp. Unwin. 53. 
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Antoine (Ferdinand). Syntaxe le la langue latine. In-8. Vieweg. 8 fr. 

Carletti (P. V.) Méthode théorico-pratique de la langue arabe. In-4 auto- 
graphié. Bruxelles, Leroux. 10 fr. 

Derenbourg (H.) Le Livre de Sibawaihi, Traité de grammaire arabe, 2 
vols, 8vo, 320 pp. Paris, 1885. m. 30. 

Maspero (G.) Recueil de travaux relatifs 4 la philologie et a l’archéologie 
€gyptiennes et assyriennes. Vol. VII, Livr.1. 8vo. Paris, 1886. Preis fiir 
Vol. VII, m. 4o. 

Reinach (S.) Traité d’épigraphie grecque, précédé d’un Essai sur les inscrip- 
tions grecques par C. T. Newton, traduit avec l’autorisation de l’auteur. Gr, 
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Reinach (S.) Grammaire latine, a l’usage des classes supérieures et des 
candidats 4 la licence és lettres et aux agrégations. In-8. Delagrave. Cart.,5 fr. 

Van den Gheyn (J.) Essais de mythologie et de philologie comparée. 8vo, 
430 pp. Paris, 1885. m. 8. 
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Abel (Carl). Einleitung in e. igyptisch-semitisch-indoeuropaisches Wurzel- 
worterbuch. 2 Hft., 2 Halfte. Lex.-8,S. 169-224. Leipzig, Friedrich. m. 10. 
Abhandlungen d. archdologisch-epigraphischen Seminares der Universitat 
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S. Jena, Pohl. m.1. 
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Wissenschaften in Wien hrsg. v. Karl F. Geldner. I. Yasna. 2 Lfg. Imp.-4, 
S. 81-160. Stuttgart, Koh/hammer. am. 8. 

—— The Sacred Books of the Parsis, edited by Karl F. Geldner. I. Yasna. 
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Baebler (J. J.) Beitrige zu e. Geschichte der lateinischen Grammatik im 
Mittelalter. gr. 8, vii,206S. Halle, Buchh. d. Waisenhauses. m. 3.60. 
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Bartholomae (Chrn.) Arische Forschungen. 2 Hft. gr. 8, viii, 223 S. 
Halle, Miemeyer, 1886. m. 7. 
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Bibliothek, assyriologische, hrsg. v. Frdr. Delitzsch u. Paul Haupt. 4 Bd., 

Lfg.u.6 Bd. gr. 4. Leipzig, Hinrichs’Verl. m.54. Inhalt: IV. Alpha- 
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Brand (Aug.) De dialectis aeolicis quae dicuntur particulaI, Diss. gr. 8, 
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Buchholz (E.) Die homerischen Realien. 3 Bd. Die religidse u. sittl. 
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Leipzig, Engelmann. m.6. (cplt., m. 35.) 

Caesaris (C. Julii). Commentarii de bello gallico. Hrsg. v. Prof. Herm, 
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Calvary’s philologische u. archaeologische Bibliothek. 81 u. 82 Bd. 8. 
Berlin, Ca/vary & Co, Subscr.-Pr. m, 1.50; Einzelpr.& m. 2. Griechische 
Geschichte von ihrem Ursprunge bis zum Untergange der Selbstandigkeit d. 
griechischen Volkes v. Adf. Holm. 4 Bde. in ca. 20 Lfgn. 1 Bd. Geschichte 
Griechenlands bis zum Ausgange d. 6 Jahrh, v. Ch. 1 u. 2 Lfg. 1925, 

Catulli, Tibulli, Propertii carmina a Maur. Hauptio recognita. Ed. V ab Joh, 
Vahleno curata. 16, 372 S. m. Titelbl. in Stahlst. Leipzig, Hirze/. m. 2.50; 
geb. m. Goldschn., m. 3.75. 

Christ (W.) Platonische Studien. [Aus “Abhandlgn. d. k. b. Akad. d. 
Wiss.”] gr. 4,60. Miinchen, Franz’ Verl. in Comm. m. 1.80. 

Christus patiens. Tragoedia christiana, quae inscribi solet Xpicrdg 
Gregorio Nazianzeno falso attributa. Rec. J.G. Brambs. 8,172S. Leipzig, 
Teubner. m. 2.25. 

Ciceronis (M. Tulli). Brutus de claris oratoribus. Rec. Th. Stangl. 8, xxvi, 
89S. Leipzig, Freytag, 1886. m. —80. 

—— Orator ad M. Brutum. Rec. Th. Stangl. 8, xiv,68S. Ebd. m, —6o. 

Comoediae elegiacae. Ed., commentario critico instruxit, prolegomena 
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Corpusculum poesis epicae graecae ludibundae. Fasc. II. Sillographorum 
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commentatio de Timone Phliasio ceterisque sillographis. 8,214 S. Leipzig, 
Teubner, mm. 3. 

Curschmann (Fritz). Horaz. Entdeckungen u. Forschgn. v. R. Bobrik. 
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xiv, 23S. Prag, 7empsky, 1886. Leipzig, Freyfag. m. —5O0. 

Fick (Aug.) Die homerische Ilias, nach ihrer entstehg. betrachtet u. in der 
urspriingl, sprachform wiederhergestellt. 1 Halfte. gr. 8, xxxvi, 288 S. 
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4, 3 Bd. S. 473-552. Prati. Leipzig, Brockhaus’ Sort. % m. 2.50. 
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Grimm (Jac.) und Grimm (W.) Deutsches Worterbuch. 6 Bd., 15 Lfg.. 
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Bearbeitet von M, Heyne. 8vo, viii, Sp. 2689-2848. Leipzig, Hirzel, 1885. 
m, 2. 
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die Autorschaft der ihm zugeschriebenen “ Meditations on the Supper of our 
Lord.” 8vo, 96 pp. Goslar, Koch, 1885. m. 2.40. 

Hillebrandt (Alfr.) Veda Chrestomathie. 8vo, vi, 130 pp. Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1885. m. 1.60. 

Holwerda(A. E. J.) Die alten Kyprier in Kunst u. Cultus, Studien. Mit 
mehren lith. Abbildgn. 7 Taf.u. 1 Lichtdr.-Taf. gr. 8, xii, 61 S. Leiden, 
Brill, m. 4.50. 

Horn (Paul). Die Nominalflexion im Avesta u. den altpersischen Keilin- 
schriften. 1 Tl. Die Stamme auf Spiranten. Diss. gr. 8,65 S. Halle. Leipzig, 
Stauffer. m. 1. 

Hibschmann (H.) Das indogermanische Vocalsystem. gr. 8, v, ror S. 
Strassburg, 7ribmer. m. 4.50. 

Inscriptiones antiquae orae septentrionalis Ponti Euxini graecae et latinae. 
Ed. M. Basilius Latyschev. Vol. I. Imp.-4, viii, 243 S. St. Petersburg. 
Leipzig, Voss’ Sort, m. 20, 

Jahrbiicher f. classische Philologie. Hrsg.v. Alfr. Fleckeisen. 14 Suppl.-Bd. 
2 Hft. gr. 8, iii u. S. 339-781. *Leipzig, Zeudner. m. 8. (14 Suppl.-Bd. 
cplt., 14.) 

Kaempf (Wilh.) De pronominum personalium usu et collocatione apud 
poetas scaenicos Romanorum, [Aus “Berliner Studien f, class, Philol. u. 
Archaol.”] gr. 8, 48S. Berlin, Calvary & Co., 1886, m. 1.60. 

Kayser (Hm.) Zur Syntax Moliére’s. 8vo, 50 pp. Kiel, Lipsius & Tischer, 
1885. m. 1.20. 
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Melber(J.) Ub. die Quellen u. den Wert der Strategemensammlung Poly&ns. 
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Suppl.-Bd.”] gr.8,270S. Leipzig, Zeudner. m. 6. 
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spectantes, Diss. gr.8,70S. Jena, Veuenhahn. m. 2.20. 
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Miller (Otto). De decretis atticis quaestiones epigraphicae. gr. 8, 57 S 
Breslau, Maruschke & Berendt, mm. 

_ Mueller (Adph.) Questiones Socraticae. 4, 36S. Débeln, 1877. Leipzig, 
Fock, m. 1. 
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auctoritate. gr. 8,78S. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.50. 
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- Oesterlen (Thdr.) Komik u. Humor bei Horaz. Ein Beitrag zur rém. 
Litteraturgeschichte. 1 Hft. Die Satiren u. Epoden. gr. 8,135 S. Stuttgart, 
Metsler’s Veri, mm. 3. 

Ovidi Nasonis (P.) Heroides. Apparatu eritico instruxit et ed. Henr. —_ 
Sedlmayer. gr. 8, xvii,177S. Wien, Konegen, 1886. m. 5. 

Pauli (Carl). Altitalische Forschungen. 1 Bd. Die Inschriften nord- 
etruskischen Alphabets. Mit 7 lith. Taf. gr. 8, viii, 131 S. Leipzig, Barth. 
m. 9. 

Pfizmaier (A.) Vier Himmel d. Jamato-L.iedes. Erkdarungen buddhist. 
Dichtungen. gr. 8,82S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn in Comm. m. 1.20. 

Plauti (T. Macci). Comoediae, recognovit Frdr. Leo. Vol. I. Amphitru- 
onem, Asinariam, Aululariam, Bacchides continens. gr.8,x,178S. Berlin, 
Weidmann. m. 1.80. 

Poetae lyrici graecae minores, ed, Joh. Pomtow. 2 vols. 16, 356 u. 396 S. m. 1 
Titelbl. in Stahlst. Leipzig, Hirzeh m. 5 ;*geb.m. Goldschn., m. 7. 

Prellwitz (Walther). De dialecto thessalica. gr.8,63S. Géttingen, Van- 
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Richter (W.) Die Sklaverei im griechischen Altertume. gr. 8,168 S. Breslau, 
F. Hirt, 1886. m., 2.50. 

. Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. Hrsg. v. Dr. Herm. Col- 
litz, 2. Bd.,1 Hft. gr. 8. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht’s Verl. m. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


p. 114, 1. 6 from bottom, for “ K.’s,” read “ P. u. K.’s.”? * 
293, 1. 4 from bottom, for 1860,” read “ 1880.” 
312, l. 17 from bottom, for “ Haus,” read “ Haus aus.” 
401, 1. 17 from top, read ‘only by extremely rough criticism.’ 
467, 1. 3 from bottom, read imdpyor, 
12 from bottom, read "Pwyaiwr, 
487, 1. 15 from bottom, read #eidor’ dv, 
23 from bottom, read delights” to the end. 
488, 1. 10 from bottom, read 1d figoc. 
495, 1. 12 from bottom, read Scottish, 
496, 1. 15 from bottom, read ig, 


Abbott and Rushbrooke’s Common Tradition 
of the Synoptic Gospels, 99-101 
Abbott’s Evangeliorum Versio Antehierony- 


miana (rev.), 223-225 
Abel’s Orphica, 400 
Abraham and Isaac, a Mystery Play, 375 
Abraham’s Studia Plautina, 357-8 
Absalén, 256 


Accent, Musical, in Quantitative Poetry 


of the Greeks, 383 
Accusative, Adverbial in Latin, 255 
Aelian, his bad Greek, 517 

V. H. 13,9, 114 
Aeneid, Pliiss on the, 242 
Publication of, 248 
agina, aginare, 244 
Aigis, what? 387 
Ainesidemos, 380 
Aischylos : 
Ag. 78. 166. 382. 661, 673. 681, 247 
Cho. 439, 151 
995» 247 
Choruses in, 505 
Eum. 68. 209, 211. 251, 38 
959» 247 
Pers. 924. 247 
Suppl. 210. 513. 579» 247 
Weil on, 248 
Albion, 382 
Alexis, fr, 2, 62, 288 
fr. 116, 155, 172, 187, 200, 289 
fr. 234, 267, 290 
Alkyoneus, 396 
Aten, Freperic D., Greek and Latin 
Inscriptions from Palestine, 190-216 
ampla=ansa, 119 
Anaxilas, fr. 22, 25, 288 
Anglia, 371-378 
Antidosis, 116 
Antiphanes, fr.171,2; 190,5; 194,15-19; 
195s 285 
fr. 215, 234, 329, 286 
anxia=angor, 120 
Aor, and pr, part. in Greek, 519 
Aorists s#s and sa in Sanskrit, 275-84 
Aphrodite, Etymology of, 236 
Apollodoros, Bibl., 3 12, 6, 8, 250 
116 


Aratos, 
Archilochos, Conjectures on the text of, 235 
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Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie u. 


Grammatik, 118-120; 252-256; 501-4 
Ariadne’s crown, 507 
Arminius a Roman name, 261 
Armpitting among the Greeks, 151-169 
Arnobius, 7, 3, 10, 248 
ArrowsmitH, R., Compounded Verb in 

the Nala, 481 
Athenians and Halieis, 388 


Attic orators, Genitive Absolute in, 310-343 


Atticism at Rome, 387-8 
Aurelius Victor and Sallust, 508 
Axionicus, fr. 2, 290 
bad, Etymology of, 512 


Baebler’s Beitrage zu einer Geschichte der 
lateinischen Grammatik im Mittel- 
alter, 400 

Bate, G. H., I-sound in English, 7-24 

Beowulf and Edda, Figurative mode of 
expression in, 

Maurice, Four Etymolog- 
ical Notes, 41-52 

Boethius, A.-S. version of the metres of, 373 

Bonet-Maury’s Doctrine des douze Apé- 
tres (rev.), 103-4 

Books Received, 133-4, 273-4, 416-18, 535-38 

Bréal and Bailly’s Dictionnaire Etymolo- 
gique Latin, 231-2 

Brief Mention, 121, 262-5, 398-401, 522-25 
BriGut, J. W., Review of Cook’s Sievers’ 
Old English Grammar, 221-223 
Wagner’s Marlowe’s Tam- 
burlaine, 351-4 
Review of Harrison and Baskervill’s 
Groschopp’s Grein, 493-5 
Brinton’s The Lenapé and Their Legends 
(rev.), 228-9 
Brugmann’s Griechische Grammatik, 398 
Briinnow’s Charidschiten unter den 
ersten Omayyaden, 109-10 
Bull’s blood as a poison, 508 
Burier, Murray, Postposi- 


513 


tive e¢ in Propertius, 349-50 
buttutti, 243 
Caedmon, Dative and Instrumental in, 376 
Caesar: 


B. A. 8,2; B. C.3, 112,2; 95,1; B.G. 
6, 7,1; 6, 40. 6, 
Calendar, Roman, 


237 
248 


549 


Campbell ang Abbott’s Sophocles, 522 
Canaday#rench Languacze of, 135-150 
Cassiterides, 382 
Catullus : 
3,1 236 
64, 54, 253, 236 
243, 237 
Celsus, Opiniones omnium philosophorum, 395 
Chalcidian cities in the revolt of Samos, 385 
Chanson de Roland, Time of, 392 
Chrétien de Troyes, 394 
Cicero: 
Academica, ed. Reid, 355-7 
Cato Major, Haste in composition of, 243 
pro Caelio—emended, 248 
251 
246 
388 
380 
Phil, II 40, 103, 248 
in Pisonem, 81, 113 
pro Rab. 5, 17, 252 
Verr. IV, 128, 512 
Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, Kock’s, 
285-95 
Conflate Readings of the New Testa- 
ment, 25-40 
Conscription under the Roman Empire, 
115-17 
Consecutiotemporum, - 238 
Cvox, Arsert S., A Latin Poetical 
Idiom in Old English, 
Report of Englische Studien, 
Vowel-length in Old English, 
Cook’s Sievers’ Old English Grammar 
(rev.), 221-3 
I Cor. 9, 9, 31 
cordolium, 243 
coromagister, 503 
Correspondence, 122-3 
Allen, F.D. Onan of Ge- 
Fasa, 525 
cum =apud, 253 
Cymbeline, New Source of Shakespeare’s, 372 
dare and dha, 386 
Davenant’s Macbeth, 372 
Dawes’s canon, 
Dead Sea, 
deinde, 
demagis, 
deunx, 
Diodorus, his treatment of Roman his- 
tory, 
Dionysios, fr. 2, 
Periegetes, 
Diphilos, fr. 32, 50, 80, 
Disputationes Morales 
Mullach Fr. Phil. I 544-52, 394 
- Dodona, Oracular inscriptions of, 510 
D’Ooge’s Sophokles’ Antigone (rev.), 94-9 


20, 
Epistulae ad Brutum, 
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dortig, 260 
Dyer-Cron’s Apology (noticed), 523 
Edda, Figurative mode of expression in, 513 
ehrerbietung, 260 
Extiotr, A. M., Contributions to a His- 
tory of the French Language of 
Canada, 135-50 
Review of v. Miklosich’s Slawo-Deut- 
sches und Slawo-Italienisches, 89-04 
Stengel’s Theatre d’Alexan- 
dre Hardy, 360-2 
Exuts, Rosinson, Anecdota Oxoniensia 
(rev.), 229-30 
Phillipps Glossary, 451-61 
Remarks on Vol. II of Kock’s Comi- 
corum Atticorum Fragmenta, 285-295 
Englische Studien, 512-14 
Ennius in the Middle Ages, 242 
Ephippos, fr. 13, 288 
equites eguo privato, 252 
erbfal, clerical error for evdsa/, 258 
essay, the derivation of, 462-471 
Etymology : 
accha, (Vedic), 41 
usque, 
Eubulos, fr. 15, 
fr. 37, 
Euripides : 
Bacchae, ed. Sandys, 
fr. 200, 385, 
Hec. 1270, 
Hel. 656, 
I. T. 782, 
Eutropius, Welch and Duffielé’s, 
Evander = Effandus, 
Evangeliorum Versio Antehieronymiana 
(rev.), 223-5 
exagium, 462 foll. 
Farms in Italy, 395 
Faust and Wagner Pantomimes in- Eng- 
land, 376 
Fierabras, Romance of, 
Final Sentence in Greek, 
Flagg’s Seven against Thebes, 
Flore and Blanscheflur, 
Florus, 1, 3, 5; 2, 6, 36, 
1, 37> 
Forrest's Theophilus Legend, 
Sorsitam, 
Fow.er, Harotp N,, The MASTPOI at 
Rhodes, 
French Style, ‘I'wo Points in, 
Srigdor, 
Srustra and nequiguam, 
Furneaux’s Tacitus’ Annals, 
Future in Romance, 
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